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PREFACE. 



I have tried to give in this little book a short sketch of 
the history of the island of Ceylon — the pearl of the Indian 
Ocean — , and to that I have added a description of some of 
the natural scenery of the island, in order to give the reader 
a faint idea of a place, which may be considered as an 
unknown country to the Africander. Further I added thereto 
several contributions by various writers upon various subjects, 
all, however, connected with the life of the prisoners-of-war 
at Diyatalawa. I can only express my hope that these will 
prove interesting to my readers. To those, who so kindly sent 
these contributions, I hereby express my heartiest thanks. 

JAN N. BRINK. 



CHAPTER L 



Ceylon visited by the nations of Europe. 

Ceylon, the Taprobane of the Ancients, the Lanka of the 
Eastern poets, is rightly called: "the Pearl of the Indian 
Ocean". Not only does its shape resemble that of a pearl, 
but its riches, its precious stones, and above all, its beautiful 
scenery, entitle it to that name. 

Its position and existence were known to the Greeks and 
Romans, although it was probably never visited by them. 
But the Chinaman, the yellow man from the East, was 
acquainted with its shores, while the princes of Hindostan 
found it a veritable treasure-house. Arabian and Eastern poets 
vied with each other in singing its praises. 

The written history of Ceylon goes back to the year 543 B.C., 
when King Hiyayo of Bengal landed U[)on the island, and 
conquered the northern part, after which he assumed the 
title of King of Ceylon. Gradually the Cingalese (as the invaders 
now called themselves) made their way southwards, and for 
a long period the history of the island is a mere series of 
internecine wars. Whatever one conqueror erected with the 
purpose of thus immortalising his name, was levelled with 
the ground by the next usurper. The Malabars, who had 
also crossed over from India, seem to have excelled as raiders, 
and were for a long time dangerous rivals to the Cingalese. 
These two Indian tribes were, indeed, Uke two dogs fighting 
for a bone; other nations successively ran away with the 
coveted prize. These nations were, in the proper order of 
succession, the Portuguese, the Dutcli, and the EngUsh. 
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up till 1522 the Indian conquerors of Ceylon were unacquain- 
ted with the civilised nations of Europe. But the time was 
near at hand, when Western influences would make them- 
selves felt in India and the surrounding countries. 

During the month of April in the year 1522 A. D., the 
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then King of Ceylon or Raja Sinha, received news that there 
had arrived at Colombo a ship, manned by people who were 
white in colour and handsome in appearance; they wore hats 
and shoes of iron, ate a kind ofwhite stone and drank blood. 



It was further related to the king that these men possessed 
an instrument or machine, which belched forth lightning and 
caused thunder, and that with this they were able to destroy 
forts, built of marble or iron. 

The king listened attentively to what was told him, and 
was not only astonished, but also considerably disturbed. 
Eventually, however, his curiosity got the better of his 
astonishment and fear, and he resolved to go to Colombo, 
in order personally to see these strangers. The white men 
made a favourable impression upon him, and the king returned 
to his palace, .where he afterwards granted an audience to 
the newcomers, whom he sent from his presence loaded 
with gifts. 

These white men were Portuguese, and they soon settled 
themselves in the country. The ancient inhabitants of the 
island, who lived in the open country, were unable to defend 
themselves against the white men, in as much as they were 
constantly occupied in resisting the raids of the Indian 
invaders. But the object of the Portuguese was to enter into 
trade relations with the Cingalese, and gradually they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a large quantity of the valuable products 
of the island in exchange for their own wares. But, not 
satisfied with the fact of having established a paying trade, 
the Europeans began to attempt the conquest of the island. 
These attempts met with little success. The Cingalese showed 
themselves a brave and patriotic race, and defended them- 
selves for more than a century against the new invaders, in 
whom they saw not only the enemies of their nation, but 
also of their religion. Besides the brave Cingalese, the Euro- 
peans found another and still worse enemy in the fever 
which swept away large numbers of them. Cruelty on the 
part of the Portuguese only tended to alienate the mind of 
the inhabitants still more, and as the years passed by, the 
chances of conquering the island became less and less. The 
capital of the country. Candy, was protected by mountainous 
passes, carefully guarded by the Cingalese, and unless Candy 



was first conquered, there was little chance of subduing 
the island. 

In the beginning, the manner in which the Cingalese carried . 
on the struggle was very simple. Their arms consisted of 
javeUns, bows and arrows, and swords, the latter of which 
were also attached to the tusks of the war-elephants used 
by them. While thus inferior in armament to the invaders, 
their mode of fighting consisted in employing stratagems 
rather than actual force. But, being an observant and inge- 
nious race, they soon succeeded in becoming acquainted with 
the arms of the Portuguese ; they not only constructed guns, 
etc. but also improved the fighting capabilities of their armies. 
Though at first unacquainted with gunpowder, they learnt 
its constituents, and soon manufactured it for their own use. 
United, full of patriotism, and well protected behind their 
mountain-ramparts, they proved a very dangerous enemy to 
the Portuguese, against whom they defended their country 
inch by inch. 

The struggle between the Portuguese and the Cingalese 
had lasted nearly 130 years, when another nation, the Dutch, 
appeared upon the scene, and entered the arena. 

When Philip II of Spain had succeeded in conquering the 
Portuguese and annexing their country, he immediately 
prevented his new subjects from having any intercourse with 
the Dutch. This short-sighted policy had no other effect, than 
to make the Dutch determined to find the wav across the 
sea to the East Indies. For this purpose they fitted out an 
expedition, which accomplished its object without much 
trouble. Thus it came about that the Dutch and the Portu- 
guese met in Ceylon. The former at once took the side of 
the Cingalese, and it was due to the combined efforts of 
these two nations, that the Portuguese were soon expelled 
from the' island, where they had maintained themselves 
during 130 years. 

The object which the Dutch had in view was not con- 
quest, but trade. They took possession of a few trading 



stations on the coast, but left the interior in the undisturbed 
possession of the Cingalese, with whom they remained on 
terms of friendship till 1795, when the English made an 
attempt to conquer the island. An expedition left Madras for 
this purpose. Colombo was taken, and the Dutch garrison 
on the island, which was very weak, was forced to capitulate. 
In 1796 the "Union Jack" was hoisted at Colombo, and has 
remained flying there ever since. The island was declared 
British territory, even before it was conquered from the 
Cingalese. Subsequent events proved, that this policy of 
annexing, without having first conquered, had bad results. 

The Portuguese had, by means of their fanatic priests, 
converted a large section of the inhabitants to Roman Catho- 
licism. The Dutch had been no less busy in making converts 
to Protestantism, but followed a somewhat novel way in 
doing so. They refused any one a position or any privileges 
whatever, under the East India Company, unless he became 
a Protestant ; in fact they refused all rights to non-Christians. 
On this account thousands expressed their willingness to be 
baptised. As arrangements had to be made for the spiritual 
and intellectual wants of the large number of "Government 
Converts", hundreds of schools and several churches were 
erected. 

It may be easily surmised that work of this nature could 
not have lasting results. At present there are in Ceylon only 
four churches belonging to the Dutch congregation, and even 
of this small number, one is not used. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The English in Ceylon. 

At the time when the English first arrived in Ceylon, the 
supreme power in the country was vested in the Adigar^ or 
prime minister of the King. The Adigar's power was unlimited ; 
he ruled as an absolute prince, and took good care that no 
complaints about him reached the ears of his sovereign. In 
reality the King was completely in the power of hisAdigar, 
while the subordinate officials were mere tools in the hands 
of the latter, who used them to attain his own objects. 

The Adigar, having enriched himself at the expense of the 
populace, from whom he ruthlessly collected extremely heavy 
taxes, at last determined to dethrone the King. In this he 
seems to have succeeded without much difficulty; the old 
monarch was deposed, and a certain Sri Wickrama placed 
upon the vacant throne. But now the Adigar went a step 
further. He declared that it was his intention to re-establish 
the old Cingalese dynasty. The kings, who had latterly ruled, 
were, according to his declaration, not of Cingalese, but of 
Malabar blood; he, the Adigar, was, however, a true descen- 
dant of the ancient Cingalese Kings, and therefore he had 
the better claim to the throne. He submitted this claim to 
the British commanders at Colombo, and these soon saw that 
he would be a useful instrument in their hands, and could 
be of great assistance in bringing the island under British 
rule. The Adigar proposed to the invaders a plan, according 
to which Sri Wickrama would be gradually deprived of all 
power, until he was but a king in name; after that, he 
could be removed to some solitary place, and nobody would 
inquire after him. The British army was to lend its support 
to the Adigar, and assist him in attaining his nefarious object. 

The British commanders were, however, quite aware, that 
the fact of -an army marching to Candy would create suspi- 



cion, and was likely w cause a war ; this they were anxious 
to avoid, as it would have been most inopportune at the 
moment. There was little doubt but the Cingalese, the moment 
they became aware of the true intentions of the British, 
would ensconce themselves in the mountain-passes, and it 
would be no easy matter to drive them out of their positions, 
as the Portuguese had experienced many years ago. Under 
these circumstances it was decided to use stratagem instead 
of force. An embassy with friendly proposals, would be 
sent to Candy, and ask for an interview with Sri Wickrama. 
But this embassy would be escorted by such a number of 
men, as to practically form an army. The Adigar was sent 
to the King to obtain the latter's permission to the sending 
of an ordinary embassy; the Prime Minister succeeded in 
obtaining this. In March 1800 General Mac Do well marched 
with his so-called embassy, which numbered 2600 men, 
to Candy. 

Wickrama was not, however, to be deceived so easily. He 
was quite aware of the fact that an embassy, accompanied 
by 2500 soldiers, did not come with any peaceful intentions. 
When the British force had ci'ossed the borders of his terri- 
tory, they were met with an order not to advance any fur- 
ther; the King, at the same time, expressed his willingness 
to receive the British commander with some of his chief 
officers. An interview did indeed take place, but led to no 
results, and the baffled British general was obliged to retreat 
with his forces to Colombo. 

The Adigar now saw that the only way in which he could 
attain his object, was by plunging his country into a war, 
and he did not hesitate to adopt this extreme measure. With 
his assistance an army of 3000 men was raised, which 
marched upon Candy, with General Mac Dowell at its head. 
The ancient capital was taken, Sri Wickrama fled, and another 
Cingalese, named Mutu Saamy^ who belonged to the old 
royal family, was raised to the throne. The Adigar promised 
to deliver the fugitive king to the British General, but at 
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the same time advined the latter to place him, the Adigar, 
upon the throne, and to send Mutu Saamy to Jaffna. This 
advice was followed, and the British General, being convinced 
that matters were now arranged in a satisfactory manner, 
returned to Colombo, while Major Davies with 1000 men 
was left at Candy. 

The Adigar soon saw, that, if he wished to be King in 
reality, it would be necessary for him to get rid of his former 
friends, who had helped him upon the throne. On the mor- 
ning of June 24*^^*, Candy was suddenly surrounded by thou- 
sands of armed Cingalese, and unable to meet such a superior 
enemy in the field, or even to defend the town with any 
hope of success, Major Davies was compelled to enter into 
negotiations with the Adigar. These resulted in the Adigar 
guaranteeing the lives of the troops, as well as that of Mutu 
Saamy, provided the British force marched back to Colombo. 
The army did indeed withdraw, but when it reached a small 
river in the immediate neighbourhood of Candy, called the 
Mahaweliganga^ it found the stream so swollen, that it was 
impassable. The Cingalese now began to harass the British 
troops, and at last surrounded them, whereupon the British 
Commander capitulated, and delivered up hisarms. Mutu Saamy 
was immediately caught hy the minions of the Adigar, and 
executed; the English soldiers were led like slaughtersheep 
to a narrow ravine in the neighbourhood of Candy, and here 
they were all massacred. Thus the second attempt to take 
and retain Candy, had proved even a greater failure than 
the first. The Adigar returned to his capital, and began to 
rule as a tyrant of the worst sort. 

When the news of the massacre reached Colombo, it created 
an immense sensation, and the first thoughts of the British 
were those of vengeance. But the army in Ceylon was by 
this time so decimated, that effective steps seemed impossible. 
Indeed, several years would pass by, before Great Britain 
was in a position to take any im[X)i*tant action in Ceylon. 
The country was in the midst of its wars against the Emperor 



Napoleon, and was not able to send any reinforcements to 
India. In the meantime, however, the Adigar began to assume 
such a threatening attitude, that the British commander at 
Colombo, notwithstanding the small number of troops at his 
disposition, considered it necessary to take energetic action. 
His intention was to take Candy by surprise, and thereupon 
to punish the rebellious natives. 

It was arranged that the capital was to be suddenly 
attacked, and that simultaneously from six different points. 
The British forces, divided in small divisions, had already 
penetrated a good way into the interior, when it was found 
that there was no chance of success; the general therefore 
resolved to retreat. Unfortunately one division had marched 
so quickly ahead, that the order to retreat could not reach 
it ; it was only three hundred men strong. These brave fellows 
thus marched on, and only halted before the very walls of 
Candy; finding, however, that the other divisions did not 
turn up, they were at last forced to retreat. This retreat was 
harassed by a strong Cingalese army, but so well did the 
British commander manage matters, that he succeeded in 
reaching Colombo with the comparatively small loss of 48 men. 

During a space of eleven years no fresh attempt was made 
to conquer Candy, or to subdue the Cingalese. In the meantime 
the dethroned Sri Wickrama was re-instated, and when it 
was discovered that the Adigar had tried to have the King 

assassinated, he was taken prisoner and decapitated 

a just punishment for his deceitful and tyrannical actions. 

About the year 1811, some traders, who had ventured to 
visit Candy, were taken prisoner by the King, who ordered 
them to be deprived of their ears, noses and hands. These 
members were hung round their necks, and in this manner 
the unfortunate men were sent back to Colombo. The British 
thereupon resolved to take vengeance for these cruelties. War 
was declared. Candy was taken, and the island proclaimed 
British territory, while the natives were promised the free 
and undisturbed exercise of their religion. 
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But it was some time before the island settled down in 
peace. A rebellion broke out in Candy, which was, however, 
quickly suppressed, and at last British rule was firmly esta- 
blished. Since that time, everything was done to develop the 
country and to promote agriculture and commerce. Roads 
were made, a civil administration was instituted, and slavery 
was abolished. A legislative council was called into being, 
and the country entered upon a period of rest and contentment. 



CHAPTER III. 



Candy. 

Candy, the old capital of the Cingalese, which had so many 
years resisted the assaults of the European nations, is situated 
about four hours by rail from Colombo. The railroad which 
connects the two places is a marvel of engineering. Parts of 
it have cost as much as £ 27.000 a mile, while other por- 
tions cross such unhealthy districts, that it has been computed 
that as many workmen succumbed to the ravages of the 
dreaded fevers, as there are sleepers on the line. 

Like Nuwara-EUya, Candy lies between mountains and 
forests, and can lay claim to being one of the most beautiful 
places on the island. It owes everything to Nature. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants is 20.000, but only a very small por- 
tion of these is aware of the beauty of the place. Every 
year thousands of people visit the town, and nobody is disap- 
pointed in the place, except those, who are incapable of 
appreciating the beauties of nature. 

No matter how long one stays there, the eye always finds 
something fresh and new to admire; when one has left it, 
one has nothing but praises for it. In the centre of the town 
there is an artificial lake, surrounded by streets and avenues. 
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11 . 

Its borders are shaded by trees, which excite the admiration 
of the visitor. 

If you take a walk along the lake on a moon-lit night, it 
seems as if you are moving in some enchanted place. Rickshaws, 
drawn by barefooted coolies, rush noiselessly past you; 
ladies and gentlemen, fly as silently by on swift bicycles. 
Fireflies, thousands and millions of them, cross the roads 
like silent will-of-the-wisps. Even the footpassengers seem 
afraid to disturb the all-pervading silence, and only utter 
their thoughts in whispers. The charm of the place and its 
surroundings are indescribable. By-and-by, as you walk along, 
you reach the stand of the rickshaws, and even there silence 
reigns, for in every rickshaw a coolie is lying fast asleep, 
in a position which makes you think that he has folded 
himself double. Neither the gnats, nor the mosquitoes seem 
to trouble him. And no wonder! These fleshless bodies, mere 
bags of bones, cannot offer much temptation, even to a 
mosquito. To-morrow morning these cooUes will unfold 
themselves, and will immediately start gambling. They form 
a ring and every one places some small coin in front of him. 
The fly, or other insect, which first settles upon one of these 
coins, points out the winner. In this manner humanity gives 
a bad example even to the insect-world. Luckily, the women 
do not gamble or drink. The gamblers continue their game, 
until some passing "cab", drawn by an animal, which can 
best be described as "an apology for an ox", makes them 
aware of the fact, that it is time for them, "to be up and 
doing". For the great rivalry in Ceylon is between cab and 
rickshaw. 

From the windows of the fine Queen's Hotel, one has a 
very pretty view of the lake and of the square, which is 
adorned with a statue of some local celebrity. On one side 
of this square stands the famous temple of Buddha, generally 
known as "the Temple of the Tooth." 

Thrice a day, tremendous noises arise from there; large 
gongs are struck, which is the music of the temple, meant 
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to call the worshippers together. That noise, which generally 
wakens the visitor somewhat before the break of day, is 
ODe of Candy's unavoidable evils. 

The Pavilion, or residence of the Governor, is situated 
not far from the temple, and is surrounded by trees of the 
moat beautiful kinds. Among others, one sees here the so- 
called "traveller's- palm", thus named, because if one breaks 
off one of the leaves, there rushes forth a small quantity 
of water, deUciously cool and refreshing. 




BATHING ELEPHANTS. 

Around the town various roads lead to the neighbouring 
hills. Each of these roads bears the name of the wife of the 
Governor, who caused the road to be constructed. If you 
wish to see what nature produces in Ceylon, you are recom- 
mended to take a drive along these roads. Ferns, palms, 
and trees vie with each other to draw the attention of 
the wayfarer. Some palms seem to stand on their very 
tip-toe, trying to look down upon their neighbours, and 
seemingly saying: "Look I am taller than the others". 
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It iH here, that one can see the truth of Barton's saying: 
"the Arecapalm is an arrow, shout out from heaven's bow" ; 
so straight it stands in the ground. One rides and gazes, 
but the eye is never wearied for one single moment. It is 
one continual temptation to "covet". Indeed, Dame Nature 
has here exposed her charms to their fullest extent! 

From the hills one has, on the one side, a fine view of 
the town, its crowds, the lake, and its surroundings ; on the 
other side there opens up a splendid panorama of the sur- 
rounding country, covered with what seem never-ending 
forests and wonders. In those forests there is to be found 
life in nearly all its forms ; elephants in herds of more than 
300,. buffaloes, antelopes, monkeys, baboons, leopards, jackals, 
wolves, crocodiles, snakes, and immense scorpions. The leopard 
considers himself so safe, that frequently he emerges from 
the forest to quench his thirst at the place where the vil- 
lagers wash their clothes. Nor is there any likelihood, that 
the number of snakes, even of the deathly cobra's, will 
diminish. The Cingalese consider them holy animals, and 
will never kill them, because they believe that they are 
inhabited by the souls of the departed. 

If you walk along the banks of the Mahaweliganga River, 
a short distance from the town, you will find a richness of 
nature, which no one would ever dream of seeing in South 
Africa. Those gigantic forms, which are bathing in the 
river there, are elephants, which yearly supply a not in- 
considerable amount of money to the temple of Buddha; 
if you wish to see them bathing, you have to pay for the 
privilege, for here it is the rule that not only must you 
pay for your own bath, but also for that of other beings. 

The visitor to Candy is advised not to leave the place, 
without having seen once, twice, or even thrice, the Peru- 
dinya Gardens» Here the finest plants of the tropics are, 
as it were, gathered together, and an adequate description 
is impossible. One can only testify to the fact that Nature 
has here done her utmost to don her finest garments. The 
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Talipot, often called the "King of Palms", rises here to a 
height of more than 100 teet. Fifteen or even twenty 
natives can find shelter under one of its leaves, against 
either sun or rain ; the leaf can easily be rolled up, without 
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k VIEW IN THE FEBADIHYA GARDENS. 



breaking it, so that the native can carry it about with 
him, as a kind of movable roof or shelter. This palmtree 
lives for about a century, and then produces a gigantic flower, 
perhaps the largest found on earth; after this supreme effort, 
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the tree dies. Some of the large trees in the gardens are 
covered with thousands of bats, each as large as an ordinary 
owl, which hang on the branches, head downwards. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The temple of Buddha and the Holy Tooth. 

The temple of Buddha at Candy, the ancient seat of the 
Cingalese Kings, is one of the oldest buildings, which has 
escaped the destructive hands of jealous usurpers, and has, 
at the same time, withstood the gnawings of time. Among 
the Cingalese it is known as the Dalada Maligiawa or "Tomple 
of the Tooth". It is surrounded by a high stone wall and a 
deep moat, which is full of small fishes and turtles, which 
are fed by the hands of children and visitors. 

A series of steps form the entrance to the temple, and 
the first thing that draws the attention of the visitor, are 
the remarkable sculptures and wallpaintings, representing the 
various punishments inflicted hereafter upon those who have 
led a wicked life upon earth, and which vary aca)rding to 
the heinousness of the crimes committed. The sensual nature 
of these representations disgusts the visitor, who generally 
does not spend much time in this portion of the building. 
Proceeding, one meets a crowd of beggars, between whom 
move the flower-sellers. It is customary for the pilgrims to 
be provided with a few flowers, and, if possible, with a little 
oil, which are laid down in front of Buddha's image as an 
offering. Now come the priests, clad in raiments of yellow 
the shade of the colour varying in depth, according to the 
rank of the wearer. These priests never beg, because it is 
strictly forbidden to them ; yet they always have the demea- 
nour and the facial expression of beggars ; they beg with their 
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eyes, one might say. The Cingalese aristocracy wear white 
garments, which are richly embroidered with gold, while they 
also wear a peculiarly shaped hat, adorned with precious 
stones, 

A priest or novice now leads the visitor through a rather 
narrow passage, ornamented on both sides by elephant-tusks. 
At the end of this passage is a door, which is richly covered 
with chased gold and silver. This is the entrance to the 
sanctuary, which contains the sacred tooth. In the dim light 




which pervades the apartment, one sees a silver table, behind 
which rises an altar or shrine. This shrine is divided in 
various compartments, one ot which contains the object of 
adoration. The altar itself consists of aolid gold, and is adorned 
with a mass of precious stones of great value; it is further 
surrounded by an iron railing. This railing is partially moved 
aside, the shrine is unlocked, and behold ! . . . . there is the 
Tooth, hanging on a golden thread. The priests draw the 
attention of the worshippers to the sacred object by pointing 
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their white wanda at it. Besidea this wonderful relic, the 
ahrine contains other remarkable objects, such aa various 
presents from former Kings, and an image of Buddha, cut 
out of a beautiful emerald. In another portion of the temple 
is found a collection ot writings, traced upon palmtree-leaves, 
as well as a number «f manuscripts on astronomy and 
geometry. 
Aa regards the so-called Tooth, this much is certain that 
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it is not the tooth of Buddha at all, but probably that of 
a crocodile or of a wild boar. The tooth which for ages was 
adored as that of Buddha, was burnt in the yeai' 1560 by 
the Portuguese Archbishop at Goa, in the presence of a 
large number of officers, mainly because the worship of it 
was considered a great obstacle to the advance of Roman 
CathoUcism in Ceylon. But, whether it is in reaUty Buddha'a 
tooth or not, is a matter which does not seem to concern 
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tho true believer, and 8till lew» the inquinitive viHitor. The 
Tooth in generally exhibited at great roligiouH foHtivals, or 
when pilgrims from afar vinit the Temple, or members of 
the ancient Royal Family come to worship Buddha. But it 
is also shown whenever it is necessary to replete the empty 
treasury of the Temple. 

The tooth itself is about an inch and a half long, and 
half-an-inch in diameter, which goes far to prove, that tho 
mouth which could harbour such a set of teeth, must have 
been of somewhat abnormal dimensions! The Buddhist natu- 
rally does not doubt for one moment, but that mouth was 
the mouth of his God. 

The most remarkable legends and tales are current among 
tho people regarding this sacjrod relic. It is said that when 
Buddha's corpse was cremated irj the yc^ar 543 B. (J., the 
tooth was found whole and undamaged among the ashes. 
Tho sacred relic was then [)reHontod to thcj temple at Danta- 
poora near (Jalcutia, the capital of' India, and was there 
adored during several centuries by the population. Tho 
legend goes on to state that once, wh(jn an army of Brah- 
mins mar(;hrjd uf)on tho town, with the object of carrying 
away tho Tooth, they were all converted to Buddhists at 
the sight of iho n^lic. All attempts to destroy the Tooth, 
which the encjniies of Buddhism njsorted t/O, proved futile. 
In vain did th(.*y try to crush it beneath the feet of their 
elephants; (5ach tJrne tho tooth njaf)f)eared in the middle of 
a lotus-flower, until at last, all those who wanted to destroy 
it, were convertr3d. The Brahmins, whr), for a long time, 
were in possession of it, restored it to the King of Danta- 
poora; when, somr> time after, they demanded it back, t.he 
King entrusted it to t.he care of his daughter, who hid it 
in her hair, and fled with it to Ceylon, and in this manner 
tho island became tiie guardian of the holy rolic in the year 
811 A. Ü. It was received with all the honour due t;0 it; 
splendid temples and palaces were built for it; but of all 
these temples (except the present one) and of all thesfj palaces. 
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nothing remains but ruins, which cauue astonishment in 
thoBO who view them. 

At their groat religious feasts, eaUed Peraheras, the Cinga- 
lese form a large procession, in which thousands of believers 




THE TOOTH 



and a large number of elephants, aLL sumptuously adorned, 
take part. Immediately in front of the elephants march the 
magicians, tom-tom beaters, and fluteplayers, and all these 
create a helUsh noise, while they cause their bodies to assume 
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the most horrible contortions in rhythm with the music. 
Slowly they proceed along the streets, where multitudes 
gaze at tbem in awe ; and only when the beating of the 
tom-toms and the shouting come to an end, does one know 
that the procession has entered into the sacred edifice. 




I HI0H-FRIE8T OF BUDDHA. 



Buddhism is more than 24 centuries old, and is ho inter- 
woven with ordinary life in India, that Christianity can only 
make little headway against it, the les» so, because there 
are many Europeans, who consider the teachings of Buddha 
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superior to those of Christ. During late years there has 
been a great revival of Buddhism, and Buddha's image and 
Buddha's Tooth remain objects, which are worshipped by 
tens-and hundreds of thousands. 



CHAPTER V. 



Nuwara Eliya and Adam's Peak. 

Nuwara Eliya^ about 6200 feet above the sea, is situated 
in the interior, and lies between mountains and forests in 
such a manner, that it can be considered another of the 
beauty-spots of Ceylon. Its only drawback is its immense 
rainfall. Situated, as it were, at the very bottom of a funnel, 
which has its opening turned towards heaven, it receives 
from the latter not less than 110 inches of water every year. 

The interior of Ceylon forms a high plateau, which has 
an area of about 4000 square miles. Out of this plateau 
there rise mountains to a height of some 8000 feet, which are 
intersected by valleys and gorges, large rivers, Immense 
forests and beautiful meadows. The country between Candy 
and Nuwara Eliya is very grand indeed. The palmtrees, the 
tea-plantations, the ricefields, the forests, the rivers, and the 
waterfalls, — all these possess charms of their own. The 
traveller, who drives along the five miles of road between 
the railwaystation and Nuwara Eliya, finds himself in the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery. The road winds about 
a good deal, and at every turn oifers fresh views. Now you 
are driving along naked and precipitous rocky walls; then 
you traverse a deep gorge, up along a swift mountain torrent, 
past tea-plantations, through forests, and all the way you 
are getting into higher regions, where the fresh breezes cool 
you, until at last you reach the town, the houses of which 



are scattered among the trees, with here and there open 
spaces, little lakes, and spacious streets, filled with busy 
people as well as with people who seem to have nothing 
to do. 

Kotwithstandlng the fact that the place is situated not 
more than five degrees from the equator, the climate of 
Nuwara Eliya is very different from that of the lower lying 




7 OF NUWAHA ELIYA. 



lands of Ceylon. One feels that you can freely breathe here. 
Hence it ia the great summer resort of the rich. The Governor 
has here a summer palace, and the. place is the haven of 
reflige of the I'ich planter, — the man who, notwithstanding 
his prosperity, has always something to complain about. 

Among the high mountains, by which one is surrounded 
here, the Sitya Eliya is remarkable on account of a legend 
connected with it. It is said, that once the beautiful queen 
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Sitya fell into the hands of Ravana, the King of the Wizards, 
who kept her as a prisoner in the midst of a dark forest. 
The King of the apes, Han u man put the forest afire, with 
the object of releasing Sitya. In order to escape from the 
flames, the queen descended into the earth, but reappeared 
some 80 or 100 yards lower down, and that is the place, 
where now rises the river that bears her name. 

From Nuwara Eliya one generally visits the Pedrotallagallay 
the highest mountain of Ceylon, measuring about 8280 feet. 
From the top of this mountain one has a splendid view of 
the surrounding country, which comprises nearly the full 
extent of the island, with its forests, valleys, plantations, 
rivers, and lakes. 

At a certain part of the district of Nuwara Eliya, one 
suddenly comes upon what seems to be the end of the earth. 
Before the unsuspecting wanderer there opens up an abyss, 
which causes him to draw back in awe. By means of a rope, 
fastened at one end to a stout tree, and with the other end 
round one's body, one ventures at last to glance down the 
precipice, which yawns before one, and measures no less 
than 5000 feet. It is difficult to form an idea of this 
immense depth ; suffice it to say, that a heavy stone dropped 
into the abyss disappears without the slightest noise; no 
sound tells the ear that the missile has reached its destination. 

The air on those mountains is crisp and clear, when down 
in the valleys there reigns the full heat of the tropics. In 
the gorges of the mountains, roams the leopard; the jackal 
has there its lair, and the elephant is there at home. Above, 
in the branches of the trees, the apes move about swiftly, 
chattering all the while, as if to express the contempt they 
feel for the more clumsy inhabitants of the forest. On the 
ground are creeping all kinds of reptiles, among others a 
worm, which attains a length of four feet and a diameter 
of an inch, and is yet a true worm. 

If one looks in a westerly direction from the top of the 
Pedrotallagalla, one sees at a distance a conical mountain, 
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which was once considered to be the highest point of Ceylon, 
principally because it stands isolated and rises abruptly from 
out of the plain. Its shadow, especially at the time when 
the sun rises, is one of the most remarkable sights on the 
island, and nobody who has ever seen this dark, peculiar 
shadow of Adam's Peak, as this mountain is called, is likely 
to forget the wonderful impression it made upon him. 

A number of legends are connected with this mountain. 
On a rock, found on its highest point, there is an impression 
or mark, which looks exactly like the footprint of a giant. 
The pious Buddhist believes it to be the imprint of Gautama's 
foot; the Hindu says it was made by Siwa, while the 
Mahomedan again believes that the imprint was caused by 
our common father, Adam, whence he has given the latter's 
name to the mountain. Thus millions of persons of different 
creeds consider the place a holy spot, and make pilgrimages 
to it, notwithstanding the fact that the ascent of the mountain 
is by no means devoid of danger. The last part of the ascent 
is so steep, that it can only be accomplished by means of 
an iron chain-ladder, which is fastened into the rock by 
immense iron stanchions; and even with these there is danger 
connected, for the slightest mistake or wrong step will cause 
the pilgrim to fall into the yawning abyss below. But notwith- 
standing all this, old and young seem to vie with each other 
in trying to reach the holy place, believing that every step 
on the road, is a step towards salvation. According to a 
Mahomedan legend, the chainladder was made by the hands 
of Adam himself It is said, in connection with this, that 
our common father was, after his transgression, thrown out 
of the seventh heaven, and fell upon the peak now bearing 
his name. Here he was doomed to stand upon one leg for 
a large number of years, and thus he caused the imprint 
on the rock. Eve was also cast out of Paradise, and fell 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Mecca. According to this 
legend our first ancestors were thus separated for a space 
of 200 years, until at last the Archangel Gabriel was com- 
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manded to bring Eve to Ceylon, there to be re-united to her 
husband. This was done^ because Ceylon was the place on 
earth, which most nearly resembled Paradise. 

According to another legend, the chain was constructed 
by order of Alexander the Great, when that monarch paid 
a visit to the island in the year 330 B. C; but, as history 
does not mention one word of this supposed visit, this 
legend is as trustworthy as that about Adam. Nobody 
knows who erected this chain and when ; so much is, however, 
certain, that a traveller who visited the island in the 13^^ 
century, saw the chain then. 



CHAPTER VJ. 



The Tea-plantations. 

Thirty years ago, Ceylon was celebrated for its coffee- 
plantations. But suddenly an insect appeared which destroyed 
not only the leaves, but also the trees themselves, and at 
present one sees on the island nothing but dead cofFeetrees, 
or at the most a few sickly-looking specimens. 

Every effort was made to combat the plague, but all was in 
vain; no remedy could be found. Even a small red ant was 
imported, because it was said that it lived upon the 
destructive insect; but in this case it soon proved that the 
remedy was worse than the disease, for the little red ant 
attacked the toes of the coolies, and caused them so much 
pain, that no force could compel the poor coolies to stay on 
the coffee-plantations. 

The appearance of this plague was followed by the ruin 
of nearly all planters, and the European plantation was 
seriously considering the advisability of leaving the island, 
when it was accidentally discovered, that the ground in Ceylon 



was well adapted for the cultivation of the tea-plant. Since 
that time, Ceylon tea has become a formidable rival to the 

Chinese and Indian teas, with which it is often blended on 
account of its superior flavour. 

Provided there is sufficient rainfall, tea can be grown in 
all the mountainous regions of Ceylon; although the plant 
grows more luxuriously in the lower regions, the tea grown 
at greater heights has a far better flavour and is generally 
of a superior quality. The best tea is grown at a height of 




about 6000 feet above the sea. The industry has suffered a 
great deal during the last years on account of overproduction, 
but notwithstanding this, new plantations are being continu- 
ally started. 

The plantations, which are situated along the slopes of the 
mountains, look at a distance very much like vineyards. The 
plants are kept low, just like the vines in South Africa; 
they are cut every three or four years; the ground is kept 
free from weede, but it is very seldom dug up, and very 
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little manure is used. Generally trees are planted between the 
shrubs ; in the first place to protect the young shoots against 
the wind; secondly to replace the forests cut down, thus 
preventing a diminution of the rainfell, and thirdly because 
the roots of the trees seem to provide the ground with certain 
substances, necessary for the proper growth oftheteaplants. 
Given a good rainfall and sufBcient heat, the plants can be 
plucked every two or three weeks, and that during the 
whole year. 




TCA-PLUCEERS. 



The young plants are first cultivated in specially prepared 
beds, until they are about fifteen months old ; they are then 
taken out, cut into shape, dipped in liquid manure, and 
planted out like vines, but not in ground which has been 
dug over, but in small holes, filled with manure. 

These holes are often dug with a good deal of trouble in 
stony ground, buL the plant grows rapidly, as soon as it 
has taken root. Eighteen months later, they can be plucked 
for the first time. Only the topshoota of the branches are 
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plucked, and this is done very deftly by coolies or tamils, 
who are imported in large numbers from India for the pur- 
pose. The plucked leaves are thrown into oval baskets, which 
the pluckers carry upon their backs. A smart plucker can, 
in this manner, gather at least 12 pounds of leaves daily. 
The work has to be done carefully and judiciously, as care- 
less plucking spoils the plant; yet it is remarkable to see 
how quickly a well-trained and experienced plucker will go 
about his work. 

At noon and in the evening, the plucked leaves are weighed, 
and then sent to the great factories, where they are first 
spread out on sails for a period of 24 hours, in order to 
acquire the necessary degree of dryness, before being pat 
under the rollers. After being once rolled, they are put into 
revolving sieves, by which they are shaken about until the 
leaves are separated from each other; thereupon they are 
rolled for a second time and again put into sieves, which 
divide the leaves into five or six kinds. 

Each class of leaves are then separately dried in ovens, 
and when they have gone through this process, they are 
packed into boxes. 

These boxes contain on an average 40 pounds of tea, and 
are forwarded, by ox-cart or by water, to the nearest rail- 
way-station. 

At the head of each plantation is a superintendent, who 
is the manager, and responsible for everything; under him 
are the Kanganies or drivers, who superintend the work in 
the fields, and who have no little opinion of themselves, 
being fond of showing strangers what authority they pos- 
sess. Each Kangany has his gang of Coolies, who work 
under his superintendence, and for whose work he is respon- 
sible. Armed with a thin cane and a loud voice, he kicks 
up a row from early morning till evening time, in order to 
keep his gang up to their work. Now and then he raps 
some youngster over the knuckles, and then tries to find 
some fault in order to excuse his hastiness. 



The wages of tbe Coolies are fixed by the Planters Aaao- 
ciation. The usual WBgea for men are 33 cents or 5'/i penny 
per day; the women receive 26 cents or 4 d. In general, 
wages are very low in Ceylon. In the southern parts of 
the island the orange-pluckers get 2'/» d. per day; of the 
cocospluckers'the men get 5 d. and the women 2 d. a day; 
a boy who takes the cocoa-nuts out of their hairy coverings, 
receives 8 d. for every thousand. All these labourers work 




rOBWABDIKO THE TEA BY WATER. 



from S'/ï to 10 hours a day, and have to provide their own 
food out of their wages. 
When one gazes at the immense plantations, with which 
the island is covered, one must admire the energy of the 
planter, and though a great deal can be said, which does not 
redound to the credit of the Ceylonese tea-planter, so much 
is certain, that, if he were compelled to leave the island, it 
would mean the ruin of Ceylon. 



so 



C5APTER VII. 



The Dutch Reformed Church at Colombo. 

The reader will no doubt be astonished to hear that there 
is a Dutch Reformed Church in Ceylon, an island where not 
a word of Dutch is ever spoken. Yet there is such a church, 
though the services are held in the English language; on 
the other hand, the service itself and the creed are exactly 
the same as those instituted by the old Dutch pioneers. 
These divided the island in three parishes, namely Colombo, 
Jaffna, and Galle. The first Dutch minister entered upon 
his duties at Galle on the 6*^^ October 1642; shortly after- 
wards a church was built at this place. This church is still 
in existence, and at present the Rev. George Franché, a des- 
cendant of a Dutch family, is the incumbent. 

The members of the various Dutch churches in Ceylon are 
mostly descendants of the old Dutch settlers. Though circum- 
stances compelled them to give up the use of their language, 
they have remained faithful to the ancestral church. At Jaffna 
and at Matara are also Dutch churches, which all date from 
the time when the Hollanders were the European settlers 
of the country; the church at Matara was built in 1706. It 
is a plain building which has only accommodation for 200 
persons. At present there is no clergyman attached to this 
church, and the services are conducted in turns by the cler- 
gymen of Galle and Colombo. The last clergyman at Matara 
was the Rev. W. C. van de Wall. 

The principal Dutch Reformed Church is, however, that 
at Colombo, which has about 800 members, and is generally 
known as the "Wolfendahl Church". This building was 
erected in 1 749 ; it has the shape of a Greek cross with 
four aisles of equal length, and has room for 800 persons. 
The pulpit is placed at one of the comers, and below it is 
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the reading-desk of the precentor. For, in olden times, i 
was customary for the precentor to read, before the entrance 
of the minister into the chm'ch, the Ten Commandments, 
the Nicaean creed, and a chapter of the Bible. At the 
corner opposite the pulpit, there are still to be found the 
old chairs used by the Dutch Governors and their family, 
while the two other corners are occupied by the original 
benches for the elders and deacons. 

The Communion plate, which is of silver, as well as the 
baptismal font, are very old. The baptismal font has an 
inscription to the effect, that it was presented to the church 
by Governor-General and Admiral Rijklof van Goens, on the 
occasion of their daughter Esther Cey Ionia being baptised 
in the church. On the walls are still to be seen the coats- 
ot-arms of the old Dutch Governors, and in the pavement 
there are many tombstones with Dutch inscriptions. With 
a great deal of trouble, copies of these old inscriptions have 
been lately made ; the oldest inscription dates from the year 
1707. The inscriptions have been printed and published, 
together with the Coats-of-arms of the old Dutch Governors. 
At the present moment there are two clergymen attached 
to the church of Colombo, viz: the Rev. Hemming from 
Scotland, and the Rev. Tweed, who hails from Ireland. The 
vestry is composed of 4 elders and 6 deacons, who serve 
for a period of two years, and are then re-eligible; when 
they have served 4 years in succession, they have to pass 
at least a year, before they can be appointed again; this 
agrees with the custom followed in the Dutch churches in 
South Africa. The creed and the general service is also the 
same as ours; Holy Communion is also partaken of four 
times a year. The service connected therewith does not 
dififer much from ours, but they take a collection at the 
Communion-tables, a proceeding which has been done away 
with in most churches in South Africa. 

The town of Colombo has grown to such a large extent, 
during the last decade, that it was found necessary to build 
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other churches for those members of the congregation, who 
lived at a great distance from the old church. A new church 
was therefore erected at Bambalapitiya and another at 
Maligukande; both these churches are attended to by the 
above named two clergymen. At the capitulation of Colombo 
to the English in 1796, it was one of the conditions, that 
the British Government would maintain the Dutch churches 
at Jaffna, Matara, Galle, and Colombo, and pay the salaries 
of the incumbents. Some time after, before the English 
Church had its own building, the Dutch community allowed 
the English parsons to hold services in the Wolfendahl 
Church at Colombo. Very soon it appeared that the converts 
among the natives had more liking for the ceremonial services 
of the Anglican Church, than for the simple service of the 
Dutch, and the greater j^art of the natives indeed joined 
the Anglican Church. On this account Bishop Chapman had 
the impertinence to lay claim to the churchbuilding on 
behalf of the Anglican community. But the British of those 
days were honest enough, to oppose the claims of the 
Bishop, and declared that, in accordance with the terms 
of the capitulation, there was no doubt but the Wolfendahl 
Church belonged to the Dutch Reformed community. Since 
that time no attempt has been made to repeat this trick. 

Let us go back to olden times, and give some particulars 
about the manner in which matters ecclesiastical were 
managed in those days. In order to assist the ordinary 
clergymen, „proponents" or Europeans from Holland were 
appointed; sometimes natives were specially educated and 
trained for this purpose. One of the first natives, sent to 
Holland, to be thus trained, was Philip Quint Ondatje, who 
was a very clever man, and even now there are several 
members of this family, who fill important positions on the 
island; one is a district magistrate. Besides these proponents 
they were also Sick- visitors and Catechists, just as was the 
case in South Africa. The salary of the clergyman was 
15 rix-doUars or £ 3.12.6 per month, together with a free 



boase and free victuals, such as butter, wine, cheese, rice,- 
bacon, oil, etc. The appointment of a clergyman had to be 
approved of by the Government, as well as the election of 
elders and deacons. At each meeting of the vestry there 
was to be present an official, who was called the "pohtical 
commissioner", who was not unknown either at the Cape. 
This official was afterwards superseded by the British 
Government. He was, as it were, a kind of intermediary 
between the Government and the Vestry. Every six weeks 
a meeting of the vestry was to be held. 

The Dutch government, as well as the Dutch church, did 
a good deal for education, especially amongst the natives. 
Educational matters were under the control of a commission, 
named "the Scholarchs", which had a great deal more power 
than schoolboards have to-day. It also superintended the 
native christians, had to see that the baptismal and mar- 
riage registers were properly kept, etc. Once a year two 
members of this commission, generally a clergyman and a 
layman, visited the schools. They were empowered to fine 
those who neglected to make use of the opportunities offered 
for the education of their children, and that they exercised 
this power freely, is shown by the fact that in one particular 
year, the amount of the fines, thus levied, totalled no less 
than 700 rix-doUars. At first the schoolbooks were written 
upon palm-leaves, but in 1734 a printing-press was established 
upon the island, and the Bibles and other books required, 
were thereafter printed in Ceylon. 

The Dutch church did by no means neglect mission-work, 
but unfortunately without lasting results. In Jaffna, indeed, 
matters at first, progressed too quickly, for a certain historian 
relates, that five years after the arrival of the Dutch, one 
could count the converts by thousands. It need not be said 
that such rash conversionsgenerally provedof short duration. 
In the southern part of the island, matters proceeded more 
slowly, and in order to mend the position, the Dutch 
introduced some peculiarly practical and effective regulations. 

3 
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For instance it was decreed, that no native would be allowed 
to fill any position under the government, nor could he 
even obtain any land, unless he were a member of the 
church and had subscribed to its creed. This proved most 
efifectual, and the number of so-called converts rapidly 
increased. But notwithstanding these somewhat remarkable 
regulations, it cannot be denied that the church has done 
much for the intellectual development of the native. 

The reader now knows something, if not very much, 
about the Dutch Reformed Church in Ceylon, which founded 
by our Dutch ancestors, like that at the Cape, does still 
exist, but has unfortunately lost its language, a fate which 
the church in South Africa has escaped. But in matters of 
creed and ceremonies, the Church in Ceylon has maintained 
its original purity. 

Shortly before the beginning of the Boer War, a movement 
was started in Ceylon to resuscitate the Dutch language. 
A society was formed with this object, and some work was 
done, but for fear that wrong conclusions might be drawn 
from these proceedings, the matter was dropped. Still it 
may be said that the descendants of the Dutch in Ceylon 
have in many ways shown their sympathy with the Boer 
cause as well as with the prisoners-of-war. 

Lastly we cannot help advising every Africander, who 
might hereafter visit the island of Ceylon, to pay a visit 
to the Wolfendahl Church, as it is well worth seeing. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A trip to Anaradhapoopa. 

Thirteen long months the writer was locked up, as it were, 
in Nuwara Eliya, and so strictly was he guarded, that he 
was not allowed to put a foot outside the precincts of the 
village. At last the tidings arrived that peace had been 



concluded, and he then applied for leave to visit some other 
parts of the island. The milltaiy authorities were sufBcientiy 
nan-ow-minded indeed to refuse this request, and only with 
considerable difficulty the special consent of the Lieutenant- 




V BKAOTIFÜL VIEW IN CEYLON. 



Governor vras obtained. It then appeared that the reason 
why the military had hesitated to give the required permission, 
was caused by the fact, that, although the wilter had taken 
the oath of allegiance, the necessary papers relating thereto, 
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had not yet reached headquarters. But, at last, they began 
to trust me a little, and allowed me to take a trip into the 
interior. ' : 

Since long I had had an inclination to pay a visit to the 
ruined and buried cities of Ceylon. I now had the opportunity 
to do this. When I started and was on my way to the 
station in the Nanu-Aya pass, it naturally rained, but I waè 
somewhat consoled by the fact that at the station I saw 
some Boers who were being removed from Diyatalawa to 
Ragama. The rain, however, continued, and wass still falling 
while the train passed Candy on the way to Matale ; at the 
latter place it simply poured. At that time there was a 
controversy being carried on by the papers in Colombo, as 
to the fact whether the monsoon had burst or not; but if 
the writers had been at Matale, they could have easily settled 
the question in the affirmative. 

A Christian planter, one of our friends, had invited me to 
spend a few days at his house, and had sent his carriage 
to fetch me at the station, and we drove the six miles in 
nothing but pouring rain. Our friend was a fairly well-to-do 
man, who had been induced by his love of Christ to work 
among the heathen, and preach the gospel to them, while 
at the same time he provided for himself and family, by 
cultivating a small plantation. At the time of my visit there 
was held a kind of conference at his house, principally for 
the benefit of those who laboured with him, the majority 
being native converts. Two things struck me particularly; 
the first was the immense love he showed for his noble work, 
and the second the great interest displayed by him and his 
family for the wellbeing of the natives. His bungalow was 
situated on a hill, which afforded a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country, and especially ofthe Matale mountains. 

A few days later, I found myself in a kind of omnibus, 
which was to convey me along the hills to the place of 
my destination. It is rather a difficult matter to describe a 
Ceylon omnibus. It is generally a rickety kind of a wagon, 
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provided with two seats for ladies, two for gentlemen, three 
for Coolies, one for Mahomedans, and two for Cingalese, .... 
but to contain these people, it is a sine qua non^ that all 
the said people must be as thin as possible. Every four 
miles one gets a fresh team of horses, each team being 
remarkable for jibbing, kicking, and general viciousness. The 
driver is either a Tamil, or else a descendant of the Por- 
tuguese. These drivers have a most peculiar way of encour- 
aging their animals by uttering an impossible sound. How 
they make it, I could not exactly discover, but it seemed 
to me that they first try to swallow their tongue as far as 
it will go, then contract it, and take a violent breath. Not- 
withstanding the effort required to make this sound, its 
effect on the horses was very little; they heard it, but 
remained very calm. I could not help saying to the ladies, 
who were sitting in front of me, that I thanked the Lord, 
that He had not sent me into this world as a horse or a 
coolie in Ceylon. 

The scenery between Dambool and Anaradhapoora is by 
no means equal to that of other parts of the island ; it is 
very monotonous indeed. Besides this, it had not rained in 
this part for some considerable time, and the trees and 
shrubs looked very dry and thirsty. The air was warm, 
but somewhat tempered by a breeze that blew right in our' 
faces. In spite of the peculiarities of our teams, we managed 
to do 75 miles the first day, and reached Anaradhapoora, 
the town of ruins, at ten o'clock that night. 

I put up at the Resthouse. This is the name given to 
certain inns erected by the government in the outlying and 
less civilised parts of Ceylon. They are generally managed 
by respectable natives, and though they are in many respects 
a blessing to travellers, they appear to be a still greater 
blessing to Government, who provides bad food and treat- 
ment at an exorbitant price. 

After a warm night, during which the mosquitoes were 
buzzing around us, there broke a day so fearfully hot, that 



we were nearly fainting, while an unquenchable thirst 
troubled us. After consuming the contents of some twenty 
lemons in water, I gave up the attempt to slake my thirst, 
and went to bed. The mosquitoes were, as usual, in the 
neighbourhood, and they soon became aware of the fact that 
the bed was too short fur me, and my feet were thus 
uncovered. The next morning I was also painfully aware of 
this fact. 
Anaradhapoora was the ancient capital ot the Cingalese 
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Kings, who were coDtinualiy compelled by the invasions of 
the Malabars, to change their residence to Candy and other 
places. I must confess that I was considerably disappointed 
in the town. I had expected to see something of the former 
flourishing condition of the Cingalese, or at all events 
something which would have reminded me of it. But although 
there are plenty of ruins, which show that once there was 
a flourishing town here, the population of the place is even 
more wretched than that of the rest of the island. Very 
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little is known of the history of the place, and one can only 
make a guess at what it must have been in ages long ago. 
The town must have possessed, once upon a time, not much 
less than 250.000 inhabitants; at present the little village 
does not contain more than 2500 people living in miserable 
hovels. Only the immense pillars of granite and the remains 
of the Dagobas, tell the visitor that he stands on a spot, 
which has known better days, and remind him of the fact, 
that even the mightiest buildings must crumble away under 
the gnawings of Father Time. 

There are four large Dagobas in and near the town. They 
are immense, solidly built masses of flat bricks, erected in 
the form of Cupolas or Domes. One of them, the Jetawana- 
rama Dagoba, contains sufficient building material for a town 
of 25.000 inhabitants, and the traveller Tennent is of opinion 
that it would take in our days 500 men, six or seven 
years to erect such a building, at a cost of at least one 
million pounds sterling. The dome rises to a height of 250 
feet and has a diameter of 360 feet. On the top of the 
dome there is a square tower, one side of which has tum- 
bled down, while the other half threatens to fall at any 
moment. 

In the midst of this tower, there is another one shaped 
like a windmill ; the top part of this has also tumbled to 
pieces. At the bottom of the building trees and shrubs grow 
luxuriantly; a platform of hewn granite, about one hundred 
feet wide, runs round the whole of the structure. It may 
be asked: "What were these immense buildings intended 
for?" The answer is: "As shrines for some or other sacred 
relic". One contained a hair of Buddha's eyebrow, another a 
part of his left clavicle, etc. Another again, was built by a 
King, because he had neglected to offer to a priest a 
portion of the "sambal" he was enjoying; the building there- 
fore arose to be a lasting proof of the expiation of his sin. 

I went to sit down in the shade of the palms and silently 
surveyed this mighty building, which bad withstood the 
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elements during so many ages. It was diffleult to believe 
that this structure was the outcome of the energy of the 
same race, as that to which the preaent Cingalese belong. 
It is a sad idea, that a nation, once so mighty and powerful, 




A HOLY BO-TREE. 

should have sunk so deeply, after having once lost its energy, 
and should have fallen into a atate of absolute apathy. 

One of the Dagobas is now being rebuilt, that is to say, 
they are erecting a round wal! to support the tottering 
remains of the old building. It is a hopeless task, for as soon 
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as they have reached the height of the copper- sheeted dome, 
they will have to start a fresh at the bottom. Another has 
just been repaired at the expense of the Government, but 
notices are put up, warning visitors not to come too near 
the building. 

Anaradhapoora is the town of ruins, dagobas, baths, tem- 
ples, and tanks or water-reservoirs. Of the once beautiful 
Copper Palace, the glory of Ceylon, there remains nothing 
but 1600 immense pillars of granite. Once the building was 
nine stories high, and contained not less than 1000 rooms. 

Near the ruins of one of the temples, there, stands the 
famous Bo-tree, supposed to be the oldest known tree in the 
world, and the ancestor of all the other Bo-trees, under which 
the true Buddhist bends the knee. The way in which this 
tree is said to have been brought to Ceylon is certainly 
remarkable. Gautama, the last incarnation of the Buddha, 
sat under a Bo-tree at the time when he became God. His 
religion was introduced to Ceylon shortly thereafter, but it 
was soon found that Buddhism without n Bo-tree, was like 
cabbage without sauce. But how was the holy tree to be 
brought to the island? To cut any part of it, was sure to 
bring down the wrath of Buddha. So something else was 
tried. A golden pot, filled with earth, was put beneath one 
of the branches of the tree. Thereupon a golden brush was 
dipped into sone kind of paint, and a stroke was made round 
the branch. Immediately the branch bent down into the pot, 
and at once started growing. Buddha had worked a miracle! 
The pot with the branch was now carried to Ceylon, and 
planted there in the year 288 B. C, it still stands in its old 
place, honoured and worshipped by the true believer. Wherever 
one finds on the island a descendant of this venerable tree, 
there is also a place of worship underneath it, and very 
often a small temple in the neighlDourhood, where flowers 
can be offered to Buddha, for, as the Psalmist has it : „Buddha 
has a nose, but smelleth not". 

I took the trouble of also visiting Mihintale, where there 
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are also Dagobas, but nothing new was to be seen there, 
except the 1840 steps of hewn granite, each 16 feet wide, 
whi9h lead from the bottom of the hill to the top. 

In Anaradhapoora I saw a bird, which I had met nowhere 
else. It is not very remarkable for its plumage, but rather 
for the cry it utters, which is one continual repetition of the 
sound „tick**. From early morn till after sundown, it does 
nothing but tick incessantly, sometimes alone, sometimes 
together with its mate, and one cannot but come to the 
conclusion that these birds must have been created for no 
other purpose but to „tick*'. The noise is exactly like that 
of a person striking a stone with a small hammer. The 
great question which presented itself to me was, whether 
these birds had been originally created with this voice, or 
whether, perhaps, they had acquired the habit of making 
this noise, from the masons or quarrymen, who did in ancient 
times hammer and dress the stones, which one sees around. 

I intended to continue my trip as far as Jaffna in the 
north, which was 80 miles distant, and could only be reached 
by postcart, that is, by a cart drawn by oxen. The post- 
agent assured me that he would do his best to make things 
as comfortable as possible for me. An American missionary, 
who lived in the north, and had been so kind as to invite 
me to his place, had sent me a mattress and a suit of clothes 
for travelling in, because the journey would take two nights 
and a day. At nine o'clock that evening I received a message 
to the effect, that everything was ready for the departure. 
With my luggage and the mattress I hurried to the so-called 
office of the agent. Here I found nothing but a naked coolie 
and some oxen at a crib. 

Shortly afterwards the manager appeared and said: "Just 
now, just now, Sir". Whoever knows the meaning of "Just 
now" in Ceylon, will know that there is no hurry in such 
a case. So I walked up and down for about half an hour, 
and then went to have another peep at the office-door. "Just 
now. Sir", was all I heard. 
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"Are there any more paBsenger»"? I anked. "Yoh, 8ir;two 
coolioH and a fat Cingalene; but that i» all, and I will do 
my boHt to make you comfortable .... junt now". 

The managf^r now came outnide, and showed mo a bed, 
trilling mo 1 might rent there a moment; the cart would \h3 
ready "juHt now". I went t^) the be<l with the int^nition of 
Bitting down on it until the cart wan ready t(j ntart, but 
the night of an evilHmelling, Hick coolie, who waH clad in 
dirty ragH, waH enougii to make me turn back, Tiie manager 
then brought me an (mny ciiair, and having taken a Heat I 
began to watch tiie flreflieH, wliich were moving about in 
hundreds. At hint Homelhing began Hlirring. The cart wan 
innpanncjd, and depart^^d to the poHt/;fïlce to lotul up the 
poHti)agH. 

it g()t elovon (/dock and evon lialf' pant eleven, before a 
rolling Honnd made me aware of' tii(5 fact fiiat Iha cart wan 
at laHt njturriirig. I got hold of' my mattnmH and luggage, 
while the manager who had corruj outnido waH aHHiiring me, 
that he would try U) make thingH an comfortable for rne an 
f)OHHible. 

"I arn norry, nir", he naid, after tiie (;art had come to a 
Htandntill; "1 am afraid you will b(j Hr)mewhat (tramped". 

lnde(jd, tlie cart wan flacked from bottom to t;Op with 
boxen, canen, poHtbagn, ete,, and tlnjro wan only room for 
one pernon, who would have to nit at the back of the cart, 
with bin feet dangling near iUo ground. That wan coming 
it a bit too ntrong for me, and, having left my mattrenn in 
charge of a coolie until I could come and fetch it, I returned 
t() the UeHthouHo. 

The next morning I nat in the omnibun on my way back 
U) Candy. At Kekirawa 1 remained over a day, in order U) 
have a look at the big tank or renervoir, which in nituate^l 
Hevf'ji mihjH from that place. 

In order to n^ach it, i had to take an oxcart, on which a 
kind of eanychair wan fanUnied, a mode of travelling, which, 
if fKjt vr.*ry comfortable, wan at all eventn a novel one. We 
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ming and strewed flowers, not forgetting to chew. In fact 
it seemed that the greater number came there for no other 
purpose but chewing. Inside the building one could not see 
very well, but the entrance seemed to be painted red from 
the chewing. As I stepped in front of one of the images, 
one of the pilgrims, who was able to speak a little English, 
said to me: "If you feel inclined to worship, sir, there is 
nothing to prevent you". For a few moments I looked at 
him and then asked him, whether the image was of wood 
or of stone, but he was evidently unable to see the point, 
and merely answered that it was of stone. 

There was nothing further worth seeing, at Dambool. The 
omnibus from the North was full again, having 14 passengers, 
although there was only room for ten. The owner was 
among the number, and I told him that I was determined 
to get a seat, as I was more than tired of the ox-carts. It 
was in vain that he tried to make me understand that 
there was no more room. I assured him that I was not 
going to remain behind this time. At last he managed to 
make room for me in front, but when we had started, and 
I saw the load the poor horses had to pull, I again expressed 
my thankfulness that I was no Cingalese horse. 

I spent one day in Matale to visit another rocktemple in 
the neighbourhood. There was nothing remarkable about 
this temple except the fact that it contained an incredible 
number of bats, which hung in clusters trom the roof. 

Thirty days after my departure I was back again in Nuwara 
Eliya and, . . for a wonder, . . it rained! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The first impressions of a ppisonep-of-war. 

War, capture, banishment across the great ocean to the 
unknown East, — all this makes such an indelible impression, 
that, for a time, it seems as if our senses are unable to 
receive any new impressions. And yet, one hears and one 
sees, — and what one sees and hears must make some 
impression. 

Ceylon! I remember having sung as a youth some verse 
or hymn in which the word Ceylon appeared ; I also remem- 
bered having learnt at school: "Ceylon — Colombo on the 
coast/* But that was about all. Our geography-books had 
told us nothing of the rich and wondrous nature of the 
island. Nor had any schoolboek ever prophesied to us, that 
we were ever to be prisoners and banished. We never 
dreamt of such an occurrence and yet. . . here we are in 
the very midst of the island, in this dreary Diyatalawa, the 
"Happy valley" for those, who were not surrounded by 
three rows of barbed wire, each row seven wires, and were 
besides guarded by beings, who consider that they have 
the right to shoot somebody inside the wire fence with a 
dum-dum. 

. But now for the impressions. Well, the first impression 
one gets of Ceylon is, that it must be a country where 
people starve, and find it very hot. The moment one enters 
the harbour of Colombo, one sees coolies ; coolies here, coolies 
there, coohes everywhere! Just look at their slender, thin 
legs! Those legs seem to cry out: "we are starving"! Even 
their canoe, a longshaped vessel with one arm, is thin. 
The little divers, who throw about their arms as if they 
were wings, and who sing: "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay", are thin 
and meagre, the vessel from which they dive, called a cata- 
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maran, ie just as meagre. The crows of the country are 
meagre. Indeed, one Boon discovers that everything on the 
island in meagre. Meagre are the stems of the palmtrees, 
meagre the cattle, meagre the goata, meagre the dogs and 
the fowls . . ., everything hopelessly thin and meagre. There 
is only one exception, and that is the railway, which, though 
not fat, is broad. One looks with open mouth at aü these 
meagre things, and one finds it necessary to yawn ... on 
account of the heat. 




From the ship to the shore, then on to the train, and.... 
wo are on our way to Diyatalawa. The word was difficult 
to pronounce for us in the beginning, but now we are 
accustomed to it. Indeed all the words and names of places 
in Ceylon are regular jawbreakers. 

Here arc a few : Alakallupoddakulam, Ckilaiyinamarutamadu, 
Malavarayankad-daiadampan. 



* 
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We steam away between Colombo and the sea. Beautiful 
views and admirable diversity! 

Everything was strange and new to tlie Africander. Afl 
kinds of palms seem to be at home here — the cocoapalm, 




* JUNOLE VIEW IN CEYLON. 



the arecanut, talipot, kitol, sago, and other palms, as well 
as different kinds of bananas or pisangs, yellow, red, and 
other colours; all flourish here equally well. Sometimes 
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one sees regular plantations of these trees. Here again, are 
large stretches of submerged land, which will, by-and-by, be 
converted into riceflelds. What is that brownish object, 
lying in the mud? It is a buffalo, which, like a pig, wal- 
lows in the dirt, and those two things there? Those are 
tame buf&loes, drawing a somewhat queerlooking implement, 
which is here called a plough; they prepare the fields for 
the rice and sink deep, up to their knees, into the mire. 
What is up now? Nothing, only a station. There is a 
boy, calUng out the not unfamiliar sound: "War Cry, Sir?" 

What a mixed humanity is here at the station Coolies, 

Cingalese, Mohamedans, Bastards of all sorts, all meagre 

and thin. Just look there; there are women with beards. 
No, man, those are men with skirts and bol las. Don't they 
look effeminate? There again are men with long hair hanging 
loose down their backs and ghstening with cocoanut oil 
By and by these men, when they consider they have been 
sufficiently admired, will make up their hair into a bolla. 
The higher castes put a little combon the top of the bolla, — 
that is their sign of nobility. 

Professor Drummond has described the dress of certain 
tribes in Central Africa as consisting of a few yards of dirty 
linen, plus some mosquitoes. Here in Ceylon the dress of 
some consists of nothing but a bolla and a handkerchief 
The natives keep up an incessant chatter, and one believes 
at last that their mouths must be lined on the inside with 
tin. No doubt they understand each other, but we don't 
understand them. Having made due inquiry, we hear that 
their food consists of nothing else but „curry and rice", 
without any meat. We verily beheve they must have eaten 
flesh formerly, namely their own flesh, for there is so very 
little left of this. We looked on in astonishment, and asked 
ourselves whether the dogs in this country also Uved on 
curry and rice, which might perhaps account for their poor 
condition. 

But we are on the way again, and receive other impressions. 
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Instead of marshes and palms, we now see mountains, the 
sides of which are covered with tea-plantations, forests, and 
shrubs while here and there mighty precipices are visible. 
Indeed it seems, that a railway journey from Colombo to 
Diyatalawa is really worth the trouble, provided one has a 
return-ticket. It now strikes us as a remarkable fact, that 
up till now, we knew nothing whatever of this beautiful 
island, with its marvellous scenery. No doubt our attention 
was too much riveted on another island in the North Sea, 
which was alone considered worth our notice. 

In the meantime the train is continually climbing, and 
presents every moment new views to our admiring eyes. 

One moment we gaze down from a mountain-top into 
beautiful valleys, studded with ricefields, which are laid out 
in terraces, in order to irrigate them better; then again we 
pass a number of tea-plantations with a factory-chimney 
sticking out here and there. Here again, is a mountain 
torrent which hurries its foaming waters on to the valley; 
lower down we can see it join the larger stream, which 
after having taken it up, calmly continues its way through 
deep gorges to the ocean. There is a rock, nearly completely 
hidden by a mass of ferns, which hang down on both its 
sides; somewhat further a mighty forest suddenly opens up, 
and we catch a glimpse ofsilverwhite foaming waterfalls. At 
another time, we are surrounded by a garden of multicoloured 
flowers, which fill the air with their sweet scent ; then again 
we pass some hamlets, partially hidden by trees, where we 
catch sight of a number of children amusing themselves 
with innocent games. Here, the train rushes over a viaduct 
which spans an immense abyss; a little further we 
pass a kind of inn, where the wayfarer can rest and 
admire the beautiful scenery around him. Here, a station 
lies against the steep slopes of a mountain, and around it 
are a number of roads winding their way between the 
mountains and livened up by immense covered carts which 
somewhat resemble sunbonnets turned up the wrong way. 
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Here, a tunnel; on the other side of it again freah scenes. 
And everywhere there is life and growth. One would wish 
to have the eyes of a chameleon, in order to be able to 
look in two directions at the same time. Look at those deep, 
dark gorges which seem absolutely impenetrable. The trees 
in them stand so clo^ together, that breathing among them 
must be nearly an impossibility. And around the trees there 
grows such a mass of brushwood, that the trees are never 
able to see and make sure, that they are still standing 
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firmly in the ground Yet among these trees the coolies 
movb about, cutting down the giants of the forest, in order 
to make room for fresh tea-plantations. Now, that the 
cultivation of coffee has proved a failure, the whole of the 
interior of the island has been changed into a gigantic tea- 
garden. 

We were somewhat disappointed in the teaplant, and found 
it quite different fi'om what we expected. Its leaf looks 
something like that of the mandarin tree, but is smaller and 
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finer. Only the tops of the twigs are plucked, the other 
leaves being of no use. What we call tea, is here known 
under a dozen names. One meets with Broken Orange Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, 
Souchong, and Dust all differing in taste and quality. 

We are still climbing the mountains. To the left and to 
the right of us we see it raining, and eventually the rain 
also reaches us, and rattles against the windows and on the 
roofs of the carriages. Now we get a tunnel which lies 
6000 feet abovQ the sea. When we reappear out of the 
darkness, it is bright and clear weather, and it is as if we 
left another woild behind us on the other side of the tunnel. 

In the far distance, about 1500 feet below us, we see 
what appears to be a camp. After a journey of IOV2 hours 

we get tunnel N®. 37, then a station, and here is Diyata- 

lawa. How long? is the question, which, however, does 

not pass our lips. Looking back along the railway, we had 
to admit that the line was a fine piece of work. It is broad 
and winds itself like a huge snake over the mountains of 
Ceylon. Bandarawela is its present tail, but like a tapeworm, 
it is always growing. 

In general the ground or soil of Ceylon is poor, and has 
much similarity to that of the country between Stellenbosch 
and the Paarl. The immense fertility of the country seems 
to be caused by the great rainfall. The result is that very 
often articles in the houses are spoilt and covered with a 
woolly kind of substance. When the rain has ceased, and 
the sun comes through, the heat is oppressive and unbearable. 

In Ceylon everything seems to be tea. Cattle- or sheep- 
farming cannot thrive together with tea and hence the 
domestic animals of the island are a sorry lot. The animal 
here called a sheep, is a kind of a nondescript monster, 
something between a coolie, a goat, a dog, and anything else. 
If it is killed and ready for the table, it looks like a dog, 
though it is eaten for a sheep. One must eat it, for there is 
scarcely any other kind of meat to be got. Before the arrival 
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of the Boer prisoners, there were in Ceylon buflFaloes, 
considerably over a hundred years old, probably the great- 
great-grandfathers of the present generation. At present 
these old buffaloes are not to be found anymore, for the 
Boers have eaten them. It was a very hard task for their 
teeth, but it waa the only amusement aflforded them during 
the first aix weeks ; ao at last they managed it. Fruit and 
vegetables, with the exception of potatoes and a kind of 
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pumpkin, are so scarce and so bad, that the less said about 
them the better. 

Ceylon is a grand country. Visit Nuwara Eliya, visit Candy 
and the Feradiniya Gardens, and you are astonished at the 
beauty of nature; they seem to be veritable bits of Paradise. 
But fine as the country ia, it is still finer to say goodbye 
to it. That, at all events, was the general idea of the Boer. 
He talks with great admiration about the country, and 
intently watches the meagre nativea, who wash, work, chew, 
lie, and steal; he calls the coolie a bagof bones with a holla. 
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But, for all that, his thoughts are always away in South 
Africa. Whatever is dear to him, is there! There he wants 
to live, there to die, and there to be buried! 



CHAPTER X. 



Later impressions of a prisonep-of-war. 

In November 1900, when we wrote down our first impres- 
sions of Ceylon, we little dreamt that we should spend 
nearly two years on the island. We could not possibly think 
so, for the "other party", always took great pains to assure 
us that the war would be finished very shortly. 

Two years! Two years of banishment, so far away from 
home and from one's native country. And yet, even in 
our imprisonment, we counted the days and tried to 
make use of all the o[)portunities offered us to become 
acquainted with the country, its products, and its inhabitants. 
We did see a great deal of the country, and should have 
probably seen yet more of it, had it not been for the great 
heat. Wherever we went, we tried to obtain information from 
all sorts and conditions of men about the character and the 
habits of the native population, but no two persons agreed 
in their opinions. This want of harmony in ideas make us 
nearly afraid to say anything upon the subject. But we will 
honestly tell here what we saw, and what conclusions we 
arrived at ourselves. 

A. The inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Ceylon has a population of nearly four million souls, who 
are generally divided into the following classes: CingaleHe^ 
Tamils^ Burghers^ Europeans^ Mahomedans, EurasiariH^ and a 
very small number of Rodyana and Veddahs. 
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The Cingalese form the majority of the inhabitants. Origi- 
nally they came from India as invaders, and aoon succeeded 
in subduing the greater part of the island, and when once 
settled, they were not easily conquered by the Europeans, 
as has already been related in a former chapter. Have the 
Cingalese improved under the new regime? We must leave 
the answer to somebody, who is better acquainted with 
the history and the former habits of these natives; here we 




A WAY ALONG THE COAST. 

shall only speak about them as we found them. There is 
an educated class among them, which as we have heard, is 
honest and trustworthy, and has the respect of all classes. 
We have not had the pleasure of meeting with this class, 
for the Cingalese we met can deserve no other name than 
thieves and iiars. A Cingalese steals as if it was his profes- 
sion, and lies as if this formed his greatest amusement. 
Life ie generally not worth much to him. Accordingly he 
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does not steal a lot at once, because his wants are easily 
satisfied ; bis lies, however, know no limit. His dress consists 
of a piece of linen or other material, which he wraps round 
his legs and which he calls a "combaye" ; nothing more. At 
the place where he fastens ttie material round his loins, he 
saves his money, his knife, and his chewing material. His 
food is "curry and rice" twice a day, without meat or fruit, 
unless he can obtain these from others tor nothing. The rest 
of his time he spends in chewing, prowling about, sitting 




on the ground, or lying down on a stone or bench. His house 
or habitation is a miserable hovel, nearly devoid of anything 
like furniture, but he always takes good care that it is 
pleasantly situated in the shade of palms or other trees, and 
the very shade in which it rests, makes one envy him. He 
is very fond of bathing, but is not very particular whether 
the water be clean or not. In these matters he differs from 
the Kaffir, who has generally a clean hut, but does not care 
in what dirty state his body is. With bare iiead and bare- 
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footed the Cingalese is a quick walker, and has a really mar- 
vellous capacity to traverse long distances even with a fairly 
heavy load on his shoulders. 

He has no other implements but a plough and a pickaxe, 
a knife and an axe. On account of being always barefooted, 
he is not able to use a spade. All his implements are very 
primitive, but a coolie never seems happy unless he has 
something upon which he can waste the little energy he has. 
In olden times the Cingalese seem to have been an enter- 
prising and energetic race, but at present they are quite 
satisfied with their miserable life. The Cingalese uses as 
vehicle for his produce a heavy clumsy kind of a cart, 
which is provided with a tent of plaited palm-leaves, the 
said tent having nearly the length of a wagontent in South 
Africa. The pole is very heavy, and the burthen of the 
poor oxen is yet increased by the fact that the driver always 
sits on the pole. Being a follower of Buddha, he is not 
allowed to kill either man or beast, but yet he is very 
revengeful, and does not hesitate to put his knife into any 
object which incurs his anger. Two months ago a Cingalese 
was hanged at Matara for having committed six murders 
on one day. He seems to take care of his animals, in as 
far as giving them proper food and drink, but this does not 
prevent him from often displaying great cruelty towards 
them. During the month of July of this year, no less than 
99 persons were punished at Colombo for cruelty to animals, 
but naturally these were not all Cingalese. As a servant he 
is very handy and useful. He is either butler (Appu) or 
messengerboy (podien\ cook {kokie) or assistant cook {matie). 
Often he serves the same master for several years. The 
women also go into service as nurses (ayahs\ or work on 
the cocoanut plantations, but seldom do other work. The 
washing and ironing is done by men. 

It is astonishing to see on what a small piece of ground 
or on how few trees a Cingalese can exist. The owners of 
property sometimes leave a few trees, or even a share in 



one tree, to their heirs, and on this account there ie a 
numiDer of lawsuits about inheritances, the result of which 
is usually, that the subject in dispute eventually becomes 
the property of the lawagent or attorney, or proctor, aa the 
latter is here called. Sir E. Tennent tells of a case, in which 
the court at Galle had to decide about the ownership of 
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the 2520'*" part often cocoanut trees! A single ft'uit of the 
Yak-tree must sometimes be cut off the tree and divided, 
in order to let every heir have his lawful share! 

The Cingalese are still divided into castes, and it seems 
that this evil, which is based upon religious considerations, 
cannot well be done away with. So, for instance, a cook 
will not do the work of a houseboy, nor a houaeboy that 
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of a cook. One result of this is, that one has to keep a 
larger number of servants than is really necessary. It is 
often a maddening thing to hear a servant refuse to do a 
certain thing, because it does not belong to his sphere of 
work. Once we saw a mason leave his scaflfold in order to 
look for his assistant, who had to shift a box, containing 
mortar, a few yards. As if the division of the population 
into castes was not sufficient nuisance, one finds even sub- 
divisions in each caste. Intermarriages between members of 
a different caste seldom take place, and those who do so 
intermarry are considered as pariahs or outcasts, who have 
dishonoured their caste. Every-body can only exercise such 
a trade as legitimately belongs to his caste. One is born a 
jeweller, goes through life as a jeweller, and is duly buried 
as a jeweller, and so it is with every trade or business. 

The well-to-do classes, which are not necessarily the most 
educated, are in danger of losing their national customs and 
character. This does not tend to improve them. They have 
gradually adopted European clothing, or at all events some 
portion thereof, and it is a ridiculous sight to see a Cingalese 
whose trousers show themselves from under his combaye. It 
is certain that their national dress is far more suitable for 
the climate than the European garments, besides being much 
cheaper. Although a number of Cingalese are clerks or minor 
officials, their salary is not sufficient to allow them to dress 
in European fashion. Indeed, it is a fact that when you 
start to Westernise the Easterling, he soon loses his indivi- 
duality, and id neither one thing nor the other. The priests 
of Buddha religiously adhere to their old dress as prescribed 
by their great Teacher. They shave the head and go bare- 
footed ; they are not allowed to marry and unnatural crimes 
are common among them. 

The Tamils come, like the Cingalese from India, but are 
Hindus or adorers of Siva. In Jaffna and in the north of 
Ceylon generally, they are descendants of the Malabars, are 
very proud of this fact, and are indeed very much superior 



to the ordinary Tamil Coolies, who are at present imported 
from India to work on the tea-plantations, or do the dirty 
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work in the towns. The present representative of the Tamils 
in the Legislative Council is a Tamil from Jaffna, and so is 
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the Treasurer General. With this superior class of Tamils 
we seldom came in touch, and the following remarks apply 
only to the Tamil coolies, who work on the plantations. 
We must confess to never having seen a more pitiable race. 
When we ventured to speak to an Englishman about their 
miserable condition, the answer was invariably: "oh, these 
people are perfectly happy and far better off, than if they 
were in their own country." This answer gives one the 
idea that India is not much better in this respect than 
Russia. One of the Boers, who got such an answer, replied : 
"Undoubtedly no man is happier than the man who has 
lost the consciousness that he is a human being." So much 
is certain, that the dog of a planter has a far happier life 
than his coolie. 

If we stated that the hut of a Cingalese was dirty, we 
must add that the habitation of a coolie defies description. 
A coolie will lie down on anything to sleep, even on a bed, 
if he is compelled to do so. Two or three families inhabit 
one and the same house, which only consists of a kitchen, 
and a small room. On the estates or plantations, they live 
in "lines" or long buildings, which are divided into small 
compartments. It is wonderful how they adapt themselves 
to circumstances. The coolie is a thankless being, and utterly 
incapable of improving his condition in any way. After 
having been an object of scorn for so many years, he has 
himself come to believe that he is no longer an ordinary 
human being. He chews, and if we say this of him, we 
have pretty well said everything that can be said of him. 
He chews to live and he Uves to chew. Nature has provided 
him with chewing material, which, according to chemical 
analysis, supplies the substances which are found otherwise 
in the meat, which he does not use. This chewing-mixture 
consists of the leaf of the betel-plant, a bit of areca-nut, and 
a httle lime to cool the mouth. When his grinders have 
done their work, his whole mouth is coloured red. The 
way, along which he walks, always makes a person think 
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that somebody, carrying a pot with red paint, has been 
walking very carelessly along it. The coolie might forget 
himself, but he is never likely to forget his chewing-material. 
He works for no other purpose than to obtain sufficient 
means to buy curry and rice, and chewing material. Old 
and young, women and children, they all chew, and those 
who are so old that they do not anymore possess their teeth, 
carry with them a small mortar and pestle to pulverise their 
mixture. 

The coolie is fearfully superstitious and cowardly. He 
will seldom venture out in the dark alone. If he is com- 
pelled to go out in the night, he is continually talking to 
himself, in order, as is said, to exorcise the evil spirits. It 
must, be wonderful kind of talk that compels his Satanic 
Majesty to keep his distance! At full moon the coolies take 
a holiday and a day of rest, which means, that nobody else 
in the neighbourhood gets any rest at all on that day, or 
night either. It is their belief that a certain evil spirit, called 
Rahu, is especially fond of wandering about during full moon, 
and in order to prevent him carrying away their dogs or 
their children, they consider it absolutely necessary to beat 
a tom-tom during the whole night. This tom-tom consists 
either of a kind of tin gong or a drum, and the music made 
with it, is the most monotonous imaginable, with the exception 
of that made by the mosquito. A certain authoress says that 
it could not be called music, but was a kind of torture. 
The coolie, indeed, has not the slightest talent for or idea 
of music. He cannot sing, and even if he has got so far as 
to learn something of a tune in the missionary school, it is 
painful to hear him ; every pupil seems to have a little tune 
of his own, and there is thus not the slightest harmony. 
Yet it is funny to see the proud expression depicted on the 
pupils' faces, while thus trying to sing; they are evidently 
quite satisfied with their own performances. 

The dress of the men consists of a bit of linen, which is 
always dirty. That of the women is made up of one or more 
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pieces of coloured material, and they wear this in a manner, 
which gives them a far better appearance than the Cingalese 
women. They have a funny way of cleaning their heads, 
which reminds one very much of the habits of the monkey- 
tribe. They marry at an early age. Once we even saw a 
pair who were respectively 13 and 12 years old. It is 
therefore no wonder, that at the age of forty they look 
utterly faded. The betrothals are made by the parents, and 
the young couple, who have perhaps never seen each other 
before their wedding-day, are supposed to love each other at 
sight. They show great affection towards their children, and 
one seldom hears of any children being maltreated. Just like 
the Spartans of old they practise polyandry, evidently with 
the object of preventing the birth of too many heirs. Some 
of them keep shops, which are here called by the French 
name of "boutiques.** These shops are amusing objects to 
look at, containing generally nothing but rice, Cayenne 
pepper, chewing-material and dried fishes, the latter looking 
very much like little pieces of dry wood. 

Neither the Tamils nor the Cingalf^se have any eye for the 
beauties of Nature, and if anyone expresseH his admiration 
for some fine bit of scenery, they look at him in a way, 
which clearly shows that they consider there is something 
wrong in the admirer*s top-story. 

During our imprisonment, we began to understand the 
possibility of slavery existing under a free flag. The Tamil 
coolies are nothing more or less than slaves and their lot 
is a sad one. Hut we confess that we are unable to devise 
any improvement in their condition. Each country has its 
peculiarities, and there is no other rule for the treatment 
of one's fellow-men, than that found in Holy Scripture. But 
the attempts to legislate for certain people at a distance of 
several thousand miles, have failed in Ceylon, as they have 
done everywhere else. We shall leave the European to get 
on with his coolie the best way he can, but can only express 
the hope that nobody will try to give us in South Africa 
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any precepts about the manner in which we ought to treat 
our natives. 

The Burghers are the descendants of the Dutch, who 
remained in the country after the capitulation in 1796, and 
who, with few exceptions, have intermarried with the leading 
native families of the island, because there was no opportu- 
nity of obtaining wives among their own nation. This' inter- 
marrying has naturally had the direst consequences for them. 
In 1860 the then Colonial Secretary praised them very highly, 
and admitted that among them there were several great 
lawyers, as well as trustworthy and able officials. As lawyers 
they still fill the most important posts, and as medical men, 
they are unsurpassed on the island. As clerks, they are met 
with in nearly all departments, but as a rule their salaries 
are very small. But there is at present not a single mercan- 
tile firm with a Dutch name, and very few Burghers try to 
obtain an independent existence as planters. There are two 
things which greatly militate against their filling any important 
social or political position. The one is the fact, that they are 
compelled by circumstances to continue their intermarriages 
with Cingalese and Tamils, and this has now taken place so 
frequently, that it is nearly impossible to draw the line 
between the Burghers and the natives. The other is the fact, 
that a large number of them are in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, and are thus prevented from taking any part in political 
life. The system of intermarriage is in itself a great evil, 
which is still increased by the fact that very often the ille- 
gitimate children of the Europeans on the island are sent into 
the world as Burghers, and everybody, whose birth is somewhat 
doubtful, or hidden in mystery, calls himself a Burgher. On 
this account the name of "Burgher*' has became a nick-name, 
and hence the true Burghers prefer to call themselves 
"Ceylonese''. The above facts make the position of the Burghers 
a very unenviable one. They are treated with scorn by the 
English, and everything mean and low is called "burgherish", 
notwithstanding the fact that, as a rule, the Englismen in 
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Ceylon are, both morally and intellectually, far inferior to the 
Burghers. During our many conversations with English people, 
we have never or seldom heard them speak with any appre- 
ciation of the Burghers, either as a class or as individuals; 
and although they are often invited to social and official 
functions, we were assured that this was simply done for 
the sake of keeping up appearances. 

The Burghers have lost their language and their distinct 
character, and this loss is deeply regretted by the better 
portion of them. It is remarkable that the Portuguese language, 
though not in its pure form, is still spoken by some of them, 
but Dutch has quite disappeared. Before the arrival of the 
prisoners-of-war, there was started a movement for the resus- 
citation of the Dutch language. A society was formed to 
promote this object, and in an incredibly short time some of 
the Burghers had begun to read and write the language. They 
have also gradually strayed away from their church, partly 
on account of having lost their language. 

According to our opinion the principal causes, why the 
Burghers are unable to assert themselves better, are the 
following: 1) The loss of their language and church; 2) their 
complete apathy about their future; 3) wan t of moral courage 
and esprit de corps; 4) the selfishness of the well-to-do portion 
of them, and the want of a leader; 5) their inability to 
co-operate with each other, which is perhaps one of the 
greatest causes ; and 6) the inexplicable inclination of many 
of them to obtain the favour of the English, who only show 
them an apparent respect, with no other object that to 
increase the disharmony among them. It is strange that 
they cannot understand, that they are only flattered, as 
long as they can be made use of, but that afterwards they 
are cast aside and scorned. 

The Burghers could form a powtjrful section of the 
population, but they do not seem able to grasp this fact. 
The man who will waken them up to it, must still be bom. 
In general, the sympathies of the Burghers were with the 
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Boers in the latters' straggle, not because they are disloyal, 
but because it lies in human nature to sympathise with 
those, who, Uke ourselves, are under a cloud. Some of the 
leading families among the descendants of the Hollanders 
have done for the prisoners-of-war, whatever they could. 
May better days soon break for the poor Burghers! 

The Europeans^ who are a mere handful, compared with 
the rest of the population, are the dominating portion of 
that population, and everj^hing is done to advance their 
interests. With few exceptions they are all British, and are 
generally either merchants or planters. The latter are mostly 
men who have been Scottish gardeners or Irish shebeenkeepers. 
They do not enjoy a very good reputation among the more 
respectable class of their fellow-countrymen. The planter is 
rough and rowdy, but at present less immoral than he was 
in former times. A certain gentleman, who was well acquainted 
with tiiem, told us that in a certain neighboui'hood, there 
lived thirty planters, of whom seven were married, and the 
others all held concubines. The wife of a planter, speaking 
in our presence about a certain place, expressed herself 
thus: "Oh! that is the place, where the people go to church 
every Sunday, and the women love their own husbands." 
In former times the answer to the question: "Who goes 
there?" used to be : "A gentleman and a planter." At present 
matters have improved a great deal, and this is attributed 
to the high moral tone of the Burghers of Ceylon. 

We have already said, that the planter is a man of rough 
and rowdy character. The men have developed a remarkable 
capacity for kicking, to which the much-suffering coolie can 
bear witness. It is lucky for the coolie, that he is very 
meagre and thus not easily hit, and also that the incUnation 
to kick generally shows itself in his master, when the latter 
has been out with some friends, which fact then generally 
interferes with the correctness of his aim. As regards the 
planters' wives, we may state that when you approach a 
plantation, and hear a female voice at a distance, you may 
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be pretty certain that it belongs to the wife of the planter. 
Some years ago, the head ot a rickshaw-coolie was broken 
by the wife of a planter, who struck him with a silver- 
knobbed cane, because he did not go quickly enough to her 
liking, and she feared being late for the races. For a long 
time the poor fellow's life was despaired of, but when he 
recovered, the matter was quietly settled by the payment 
of a round sum out of court. She was no Boerwoman, else 
no doubt the "Times of Ceylon** would have given her 
name, in mentioning the incident. 

The ideal planter is found among those, who have really 
made Ceylon their home, and who take an interest in the 
well-being of the native races. And it is this small class of 
respectable planters, who most deplore the conduct of many 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

If the planter is a man, who is satisfied with things as 
they are, he can often be proud of his estate, where he is 
a king on a small scale. His bungalow or house, generally 
most prettily situated, is his castle, and his plantation his 
kingdom, where the coolies fly to execute his slightest wish. 
He himself does not do any work, as for that purpose he 
has his superintendent and other subordinates. The great 
danger which threatens him, is that his income will remain 
below his expenditure, especially now the prices of tea have 
been considerably lowered by overproduction. It is a lamen- 
table fact, that on account of the crisis in the teatrade, 
several planters have been brought to such a verge of despair, 
that they have committed suicide. 

The climatic conditions of Ceylon compel the planter to 
pay every three or four years a visit to Europe, where he 
then leaves his children behind to be educated, fetching 
them back at a later visit. The more visits of this kind a 
planter has made, the higher does he stand in the social 
scale. The poor but honest planter, who cannot afford such 
a luxury, is generally considered of little account. 

The social condition of the planters and Europeans in 



general, is not very pleaBing. Wakefield says something 
about the immense thickskinnedness of the European colonist 
in Ceylon, and !Sir Emerson Tennent has the following truthful 
remarks regarding this matter: "There is unfortunately a 
tendency among small communities, which are cut off from 
the greater body, to deteriorate, just as waterpools, which 
have been left behind by the flood of the ocean, become 
stinking and decompose, when cut oflf from the great body 
of the sea." If we may express our opinion, we should sum 
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up the state of society in Ceylon, in the words: "Tea and 
slander." 

The Euramane are the illegitimate descendants of the 
Europeans, who are east upon life's waters, without any 
provision, to find their path the best way they can. In a 
few isolated cases the fathers provide for the education of 
their children. 

The Mahomedans or Moors are usually retaildealers, money- 
lenders, etc., and probably they are also the most prosperous 
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portion of the population. But it is said, that in the last 
few years, they have suffered a great deal from the Indians, 
who have come over from Hindostan, and who surpass them 
in cunning. 

We have never seen any of the Rodyans or Veddahs. It 
is said by some writers that the lastnamed are the descendants 
of the Yakkhos or original inhabitants of the island, and 
that they are regarded by the Cingalese as belonging to the 
highest caste. If one may judge by the descriptions given 
of them, there seems to be a great similarity between them 
and the Bushmen of South Africa, or the Dwarf-tribes of 
Central Africa. The wits in Ceylon maintain, that ihey are 
the missing links between man and his original ancestor, 
the ape. In that case it would seem that the links are 
rusting away, for the Veddahs are rapidly dying out. 

B. General Remarks. 

It is certainly no easy task to govern a community, 
consisting of such heterogeneous compounds, and to do 
justice to every one. On account of the overwhelming 
majority, numerically, of the natives, it was considered 
dangerous to grant them the franchise, and responsible or 
even self-government. For that reason Ceylon has remained 
a Crown Colony. It is to be expected under such circum- 
stances, where all power is vested in one person, — the 
'Governor, — and the country is virtually dominated by 
Downing Street, at a distance ofseveral thousands of miles — 
that a good deal of dissatisfaction should be apparent. But, 
disunited and jealous of each other, the various races are 
unable to have their individual interests attended to. 

The Legislative Council consists of official and unofficial 
members, who are all appointed by the Governor. The 
Cingalese, who number more than two million, have two 
representatives in this Council. The Burghers, the Tamils 
and the Mahomedans have each one, while the few thousand 
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planters and the handful of merchants have each one 
representative too. Besides this there is another member, 
whose duty it is to look after the interests of the European 
population in general. In this manner the white population, 
which does not exceed 7000 members, has throe representatives. 
With the exception of the Treasurer General, all the official 
members are Europeans. One can easily imagine that, under 
such circumstances, there cannot be any proper representation 
of the various interests. The Governor, supported by his 
official members, who form the majority, does exactly as he 
likes. The Government takes care to ^et as much money 
as it possibly can, and during our stay on the island, the 
Governor spoke of the "Halcyon days" of Ceylon. The 
Government is the woodmorchant of the island, even going 
so far as to sell wood in small bundles; it is also in 
possession of a salt monopoly, which brings it in £ 73.000 
per annum. If the European community does not flourish, 
it certainly is not the Government that is to blame, for it 
does everything possible to moot the white inhabitants of 
the island. In fact, one cannot help but come to the 
conclusion, that the country is simply governed for the behoof 
of the Europeans, and that the cry of "equal rights for 
all", is nothing but a cry. It may be said that the Treasurer 
General is a Tamil, and one of the Judges is a Burgher, but it 
must not be forgotten, that these men owe their positions 
to special circumstances, as well as to the fact, that it was 
intended to take them away from their fellow-class of people, 
where they might have done mischief. As matters are, the 
British alone have the control over the finances. In Candy, 
for instance, the Government Agent has a large number of 
officials under him, but none of these have any responsibility, 
nor can they receive as much as a cent of the reveime. A 
Cingalese clerk and an English clerk very often fill similar 
positions, but the latter gets twice the pay of the former, 
because the Cingalese can live so much cheaper than the 
Englishman. Some time ago, the General Manager of Railways, 
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an Englishman, considered it necessary to introduce certain 
measures of retrenchment. He proposed to reduce the wages of 
the clerks, drivers, etc., who were already underpaid, so that 
they scarcely received a living- wage; but at the same time his 
own salary was to be increased by 4000 rupees per annum! 
If you take a seat in a first-class compartment of the train 
between Galle and Matara, you will find the state of the 
compartment a disgrace to any railway, while if you do the 
same in the train to Candy, you find your compartment 
really first-class. The secret of this difference is simply, that 
Europeans make a great deal of use of the Candy train, while 
the train to Matara is mostly used by natives. The Govern- 
ment states with pride, that their railway is one of the 
best-paying in the world, and yet they have most miserable 
carriages, and pay their officials worse than is the case in 
any other country. It is openly acknowledged that the railway 
pays on account of the large number of natives using it, yet 
nothing is done to make things comfortable for them. But 
what can be done for people who are already "perfectly happy?" 

The government gets fat but sacrifices its population, and 
yet one Governor after another, speaks with pride of the 
glorious days of his rule. The present Governor once expressed 
himself as follows : "In the course of the eight years of my 
government, I have seen the importation and use of opium 
increase 100 percent, and that in Ceylon, where in 1850 no 
opium was used at all." During a visit, paid by this 
Governor — Sir J. West Ridgeway — to England, it was 
asked in ParUament, how this remarkable increase was 
accounted for. The answer to this awkward question, given 
by the Colonial Secretary, after consultation with the governor, 
was to the effect, that the increase was due to the increase 
of the population. As a matter of fact the population only 
increased 6 percent, while the opium consumption increased 
100 percent. 

Another matter which requires attention is the 
administration of justice. In 1887 Gould wrote: "I am 
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convinced that the wrong actions and incompetence of the 
officials, together with the deceit and selfishness of those 
natives who are able to influence the government, as well 
as the pusillanimity of the majority of the native population, 
are the real causes of the moral, political and social 
deterioration of the natives of this island." We must state 
at once, that as far as the High Court is concerned, this, 
is above all suspicion. But in the lower courts, where a 
Burgher or Cingalese would often do good work, there is 
generally placed a raw Englishman, who requires many 
years before he is acquainted with the character of the 
native, or with the intricacies of the native languages. He 
is therefore unable to thoroughly understand the cases 
brought before him, gives a wrong judgment, and forces one 
of the litigants to appeal, whicti is proved by the fact that 
appeals are very numerous indeed. 

It is often said by Europeans, that in lawsuits the native 
generally gets off best. We shall quote a few cases to 
show how misleading this statement is. In the neighbourhood 
of Ragama Camp, a certain officer, named Smith, had 
committed trespass on the j)roperty of a Cingalese, and had 
destroyed one of the latter's coffeetrees. The Cingalese, who 
had suffered a great deal of inconvenience from the military, 
and who had lodged several complaints with the military 
and civil authorities, without any results, was forced to 
take the law in his own hands. That is to say, he used 
insulting and obscene language towards the officer. In 
crossexamination the officer had to admit that he had also 
used insulting language. The Cingalese was found guilty by 
the court and sentenced to pay a fine of 100 rupees or 
undergo 14 days imprisonment. 

Compare with this the following case. A young planter 
received from a Mahomedan firm, to whom he was indebted, 
a demand for the sum of 843 Rupees. One of the members 
of the firm, an old man of 62 years, accompanied the messenger 
to point out the debtor to him. This old man was beaten 
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by the planter, who then ordered his servants to pinion the 
man, and bring him to the house. There a cheque for 
229 rupees was tendered in full settlement ofthe debt, which 
the Mahomedan refused to accept. The planter had his horse 
saddled, and brought the Mahomedan, bound, to the nearest 
plantation to deliver him over to the gibes and insults of 
the other planters. Along the road, however, the old man 
dropped down from exhaustion, whereupon the planter left 
him lying in the road, and rode home. When this case was 
heard, the planter was fined 100 rupees! Some months ago, 
two natives were found guilty of murder by an English jury. 
The verdict was so manifestly unjust, that the judge recom- 
mended the immediate discharge of the prisoners, and both 
were set at liberty. 

An independent press would be of great use in preventing 
the abuse of the power entrusted to one man, and could 
take the part of the oppressed minority. Now we must admit, 
that we have heard even the deeply scorned coolie praised 
in some instances, but we have never met anybody who 
had to say a good word for the Press in Ceylon. A more 
degraded, superficial, and unfair press, can scarcely be imagined, 
and can only be tolerated in this island. The Editors must 
smile at each other when they meet, just as the augurs at 
Rome are supposed to have done. Truth is no object with 
them. All their business consists in keeping their paper going. 
One finds individuals who stand up for the rights of the 
wronged, but the press cannot do this, as it is too dependent. 
In the eye of the editor, the man who subscribes to his paper 
and pays the subscription, is always in the right. Of the 
four papers the Standard^ which is edited by an Englishman, 
is supposed to defend the interests of the natives. The 
Independent^ also edited by an Englishman, is absolutely 
dependent upon the opinions of others, does not know its 
own mind, and changes colour at each monsoon. The Observer 
supports the government under all circumstances, and tries 
at all events to be honest, while the Times o f Ceylon^ which 
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defends the interests of the planters, is principally filled with 
articles about tea. Isolated, and cut oflf from the rest of the 
world, so to speak, each paper tries to force its ideas down the 
throats of its supporters. They dispute about the most 
trifling matters, and never seem happier than when they 
have an opportunity to display their ignorance. It amuses 
one to read their ridiculous opinions regarding the great 
questions of the day, and to watch the way in which they 
expatiate upon mere rumours, which they themselves 
contradict the next day. The Boers can unanimously bear 
witness about the scandalous manner in which matters have 
been misrepresented by the press of Ceylon, and especially 
about the manner, in which it tried to defend the evils of 
the concentration camps. Besides this they are quite capable 
of publishing an account of an interview, which never took 
place or of reporting a meeting which was never held. The 
fertile brain of "our reporter" can provide "our readers*' with 
everything except the truth. "Our report about the new 
elephant-corral appeared five minutes and three seconds 
before any mention was made of this matter by any other 
paper", and when they have said this, they have reached 
the height of their ambition. The Times mentions a few 
facts regarding the prisoners- of war and the Observer makes 
the following remark: "Seven mistakes in nine lines." The 
Boers march across the Orange River, and the Independent 
calls this: "the invasion of Natal." The Cobra sinks and the 
Times talks about the loss of "a submarine destroyer"! We 
never saw anything about the war in South Africa, or about 
anything with sensational "headUnes", but we first glanced 
down the column to assure ourselves whether it was not 
ending in an advertisement of Dr. Williams' Pink Pills for 
Pale People or Mother Siegers Syrup. 

The Post and Telegraph sei'vice in Ceylon is twenty-five years 
behind the times. Unless you have an accident along the road, 
you are pretty ceitain of reaching your destination before the 
telegram giving notice of your intention to your friends there. 
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There is a great increase in crime, and this has lately 
given to. Ceylon the unenviable name of "hotbed of iniquity." 
The worthlessness and corruption of the police has become 
proverbial. 

The Government gives liberal support to educational 
institutions, and the various Missions, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic, are doing everything in their power to 
conquer the hearts of the rising generation. But the fact that 
generally there is a Buddhist school in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a Christian school, does often a great deal to 
prevent the spread of Christianity. The various Christian 
sects, at least among the Protestants, have come to a praise- 
worthy arrangement not to interfere with each other's work. 
The greatest obstacle to the conversion of the Cingalese 
consists in the fact, that, according to the teachings of Buddha, 
it is prohibited to shed blood in any manner, while, on the 
other hand, the blood of the Redeemer is the central point 
of Christian teaching. On account of the want of firmness 
in the character of the people, backslidings into heathendom 
are common among the converts. 

The fact that a convert is going to marry a Buddhist, is 
generally a sufficient excuse for returning to Buddhism. 

We cannot express an opinion whether the country is 
suitable for agriculture, or cattle raising on a large scale, 
because, in order to form such opinion, one must have had 
a considerable practical experience. But those, who know more 
about these things, maintain that in certain parts of the island, 
wheat and mealies could be successfully grown, and the 
only reason why this has not been done thus far, is the fact 
that the European does not set the example to the native. 
We are convinced that the breed ofcattle could be improved, 
and it is only the teachings of Buddhism regarding the 
shedding of blood, which is responsible for the existence of 
a sheep, which makes a Boer smile when he sees it, but 
not when he has to eat it. In the southern part, which 
suffers a good deal from inundations, it would be well to 
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settle some Hollanders, to show the inhabitants how to dig 
canals and throw up dykes. 

South African fruit, such as peaches, and apples, do not 
seem to answer in Ceylon. In Jaffna the vine does grow, 
but the temperature is so high, that for a certain time in 
each year, the roots of the plant are to be laid bare, in order 
to prevent the vine growing too rapidly. 

This is the country and these are the people, which we 
saw in the days, when heavy clouds were gathered above 
our heads, and therefore during a time when we were inclined 
to look at everything in a not very favourable light. And 
yet now, when a more cheerful mood has sway over us, 
we do not feel inclined to withdraw one word of that which 
we have written, and we must declare that everything which 
comes directly from the hand of the Creator, is admirable 
in Ceylon. Nature sings the praises of God at the very 
slightest movement of the palmtrees, and the mountains 
lift up their heads to honour Him. But, with reference to 
the work of man, the only things admirable are the roads, 
and the artificially laid out paddy- or rice-fields. 



CHAPTER XL 



Why we had to go to Ceylon. 

(The suppendep of Prinsloo). 

Stratagem is more likely to succeed against the Boer than 
force. It has often been said with a great deal of truth, 
that one can lead a Boer, but one cannot drive him. There 
is no doubt but Field Marshal Roberts has done more harm 
to the Boer cause by his seductive proclamations than with 
all his cannon. The first proclamation of this kind was issued 
directly after Jacobsdal was taken. The love, which the 
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Africander Boer bears towards his house and hearth, towards 
wife and child, and to the quiet life on his solitary farm, 
together with his love for peace in general, had considerably- 
weakened his conception of his duty towards his country, 
and had caused him to lose sight of his duties as a burgher- 
soldier. The proclamation in question, in which the burghers 
were called upon to lay down their arms, and to return 
peacefully to their daily avocations, together with the promise 
that in such case no harm Vould befall them, was meant 
to catch the Boer in his weakest spot. 

To distribute these proclamations, use was made of a 
woman, who was luckily wise enough to go straight to 
General De Wet with them. This general was at the time 
stationed at Poplar Grove near the Modderriver. He immediately 
confiscated the British poison, and ordered his officers to 
remain silent about it. There was, however, nothing to 
prevent Lord Roberts from again sowing the seed, a few 
weeks later, after Bloemfontein had surrendered. He did 
this with such liberality and success, that in a few weeks, 
the disease of "handsuppishness", had generally spread over 
the country. Many a one has suffered grievously for his 
foolishness in this matter. It was not only the wish to 
return to one's daily and customary work, which exerted 
an influence upon many of the burghers, and induced them 
to listen to the voice of the seducer. Many a one had lost 
courage not only at the fact of Cronje's surrender, but also 
at the way in which that surrender took place. According to 
arrangement, the commandos had, during more than a week 
marched out, every night, in order to assist Cronjé, whenever 
he should make an attempt, to break through the British 
cordon. This arrangement had been entered into through 
the instrumentality of the never-to-be-forgotten Danie Theron, 
who managed to creep through the English lines, without 
being observed, for the sky being clouded there was no 
chance of having communication by means of the heliograph. 
The river remained full, and hope was deferred. Every day 
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brought disappointment, and this considerably increased, 
because it was known that Cronjé could not hold out very 
much longer, on account of running short of provisions. 
When, at last, we heard the truth from an escaped prisoner 
at Petrusburg, Cronjé and his whole army were on their way 
to the sea. That was a tremendous blow to our cause I 
A few days later, Lord Roberts began his march to Bloem- 
fontein at the head of 50.000 men, and in connection with 
it those flanking movements, which had such a disastrous 
effect upon the repubUcan commandos. There were about 
2000 or 3000 burghers against this enormous British force; 
at Abrahamskraal they once more fought a glorious battle, 
but after that it was all over with that comparatively small 
band. Bloemfontein was taken without a shot being fired, 
and the same happened later to Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

These preceding remarks may be of some use in relating 
the circumstances connected with the surrender of Prinsloo. 

The writer of these lines had to leave his commando, that 
of the Senekallers, which was then located near to Thaba Nchu, 
in the beginning of May, on account of illness. When, a 
month later, he rejoined the forces in the neighbourhood of 
Senekal, which was at the time in the hands of the enemy, 
he heard to his sorrow, that very many of the burghers, 
among whom were several who had distinguished themselves 
in the field, had voluntarily surrendered themselves to the 
enemy. The false hopes, raised by the treacherous proclama- 
tions of Lord Roberts, had proved too much for them, and 
they had left us "to go and sing*', as the saying ran then. 
This expression is derived from the circumstance that the 
British always give vent to their patriotic feelings by loud 
and noisy singing, and it shows what a sense of humour 
the Boer has. If one asked: "Where is so and so?*' the reply 
was often: "Oh, he has gone singing". This was sometimes 
said with a smile, but it was the smile of a heart deeply 
wounded by the unfaithfulness and want of faith, which 
often caused the bravest to lose heart. 
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After the English had cut their way from Bloemfontein 
northwards, it was first intended by us to draw a line from 
Ladybrand to the Vaal River, with the intention of keeping 
open a grain-path to the Transvaal. But this line had soon 
to be abandoned. The next move on our part was to try 
and harass the enemy as much as possible in his communi- 
cations with the north. It was with this object, that 
Gteneral Roux marched northwards with a commando in order 
to destroy the bridge across the Zandriver. It was a brave 
attempt, but unfortunately failed. The other commandos also 
proved unable to stop the convoys, which pushed their way 
from Lindley northwards. In the meantime it had come to 
July. The horses were poor, and the burghers lost courage 
as each day went by, not only because their efforts were 
in vain, but also because no tidings reached them, how 
things were getting on elsewhere. There were numbers of 
rumours, but very few reliable tidings. Unless one has taken 
part in a war it is difficult to imagine how fearful the 
suspense was at times, and how one longs for news from 
other districts, where fighting is going on, especially if 
events are not marching as one wants them to march. The 
writer remembers how one day he was mounting guard on 
the top of Gwarrie Kop near Senekal, on a spot where 
some time before there had stood an English outpost. By 
accident he found in a bush a bit of an English newspaper, 
which stated that the British had lost at Wepener 150 men out 
of 500. This news cheered him, and not only him, but all 
those who saw the account. It is remarkable how people 
who are in reality the most peaceful imaginable, rejoice in 
wartime at the kiUing and wounding of others, whom they 
do not know and have never met. 

We were in this condition, when the order came that we 
were to march into the valley of Fouriesburg, which was 
surrounded by high mountains. A few days later Slabbertsnek 
was the scene of a gigantic laager. Nearly all the Free State 
commandos, still in the field, were there gathered together. The 
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commandos bad been joined, very much against their wish, 
by a number of women and children, who were homeless, 
and also by large numbers of cattle and sheep, which these 
people were trying to save from the hands of the enemy. 
The result was that there was an enormous crowd of human 
beings and animals, fit to stifle one. There we stood, 
surrounded by high mountains, and quite cut oflf from 
the outer world. It had been easy enough to get there, 
but many a one was asking himself the question : how are 
we going to get out? We had heard that there were only 
five passes through which exit was possible, and Slabbertsnek 
was supposed to be one of them. Every one could, however, 
understand, that there was nothing to prevent the British 
infantry from marching over the mountains, if we only 
guarded the passes. To watch the whole of the valley would 
have required a larger number of men, than we had available. 
It has never been made clear what the Council-of-war or 
the War commission, or whoever was responsible for this 
movement, intended by it. Very little light was thrown 
upon the matter by the Commandant of the Winburgers, 
who had been severely wounded at the Waterworks, but 
had now again rejoined his commando. Uncle Gerrievander 
Merwe, as the Commandant was called, mounted a wagon 
and told the burghers, that they had to prepare themselves 
to march out of the valley, and that once outside, the 
officers would provide food for men and horses, as well as 
they could. Those of the burghers, who had lost heart might 
remain behind and could be useful in guarding the passes. 
The horses which were too poor could be handed over to 
the officers, who would send them to some place or other, 
as the government was only able to provide for the riding 
horses of the burghers. This really meant the unfit horses 
were to be left to their fate, to die or live the best way 
they could. 

After this, it seemed that the burghers began to lose all 
courage. They said it was madness to go outside and lie 
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before the passes, in order to obtain food, even if there was 
no food in the valley ; the enemy would find it an easy task 
to force us against the mountains. That was clear to every- 
body, and in truth that was the end of the matter. A part 
of the Senekal commando was sent to Witnek to mount 
guard there. Those who were wiUing to obey the order, 
marched thither, and saw their horses get thinner day by 
day on account of the scarcity of food and the cold winter- 
nights. Those who were unwilling to march out, and who 
formed the majority, remained within the valley, and were 
far better off. The fact was that the officers had lost all 
control over their men, and had lost courage themselves ; the 
few who still had hope, half killed themselves, by each doing 
the work of ten men. 

This condition of things lasted a couple of weeks, and then 
the British broke through at Slabbertsnek and Retiefsnek. 
What were we to do now? Everybody was- trying to find 
the answer to that question, and there was no time to be 
lost. We surmised that, by this time, all the passes were 
already in the possession of the British, who had been attacking 
us on all sides with an army of about 50.000 or 60.000 men. 
We tried to find out where we could most easily get out. 
A portion of the burghers took the road towards Commandosnek, 
in the neighourhood of Ficksburg. But at that moment the 
laager from Fouriesburg was following the same road and 
very soon the utmost confusion reigned. The British had in 
vain tried to obtain possession of Commandosnek, which had 
been bravely defended by a handful of burghers. But, during 
the night of the 24*^ July, acting Chief Commandant 
Prinsloo sent an order to General Crowther, to the effect 
that he had to give up his positions at Commandosnek, 
and march as rapidly as possible to Nauwpoort, where 
an attempt would be made to break through the British 
lines. In order to do so, it was necessary to pass the 
enemy, who was lying near Fouriesburg, while the distance 
from Commandosnek to Nauwpoort was not less than 4 1 miles. 
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Before starting from Commandosnek, General Crowther 
received another order from General Roux, to the effect that 
he must keep his positions, and he, General Roux, would 
join him, and they would then try to break together through 
the lines of the enemy. General Crowther, however, resolved 
to march with his commando to Nauwpoort, for as Fighting- 
General he stood under Prinsloo, and was bound to obey 
the latter's orders. Thus the plan of General Roux, which 
was undoubtedly the best under the circumstances, was not 
carried out. In the meanwhile Prinsloo withdrew to Fouries- 
burg, while General Roux with the rearguard was to keep 
back the enemy until Crowther and his men were past. The 
few men who were willing to obey these orders, and who 
still possessed horses fit for work, remained in the rear to 
stop the British, who were following close behind us; but 
very soon the flight became general and only a very small 
number remained fighting. In the confusion which followed 
now, there was nobody capable of leading the movements 
of the burghers. Commandant De Wet had left some time 
before with 1400 men, in order to start the new kind of 
warfare, which afterwards made him so renowned. The other 
commandos had been divided between General P. H. Roux 
and Commandant M. Prinsloo. In accordance with a resolution 
of the council of war, held in presence of General De Wet, 
General Roux should have marched away in a southerly 
direction with 1500 men. But on account of the disobedience 
of certain officers, who refused to obey the order of the 
council of war regarding their joining General Roux, this 
plan was never carried out. 

As things were at that moment, there was no doubt, but 
the British had succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
valley, and were driving the Boers before them. We had in 
reality two commanders. Roux and Prinsloo, but their men 
had become so mixed up, that neither of them really knew 
where their commandos were, and as these two commanders 
did not agree very well, we were in fact absolutely helpless. 
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A council of war was called together, and this requested 
Prinsloo to take temporarily the supreme command, until 
such time as, in accordance with the law, the General 
Commanding could be chosen by the burghets in the field, 
which would be done immediately. When this election took 
place a few days later, it appeared that the commandos in 
the advance guard voted for Prinsloo, but after the rearguard 
and the others had also voted, the result was that General 
Roux had the majority by three votes. But before this 
result was known, Prinsloo had spoilt everything. 

The way in which Prinsloo surrendered with all his men, 
and also with many who did not belong to his command, 
is really due to two great causes. The first was the general 
state of mind of the burghers; the second the character of 
Prinsloo himself. With regard to the first cause we have 
already expressed our opinion. The surrender of Cronjé had 
considerably weakened the fighting forces of the Republics, 
and had caused a want of confidence, which soon turned 
into a general panic. The commandos of Ladybrand, Ficksburg, 
and part of Bethlehem, in vain tried to stop the inroad of the 
enemy; this proved impossible, because the enemy was too 
numerous and could execute flanking movements, which 
compelled us to retreat, unless we wished to be annihilated. 
These flanking movements had a very demoralising effect 
upon the burghers, and this demoralisation was increased 
by the fact, that so many women and such an enormous 
number of cattle were amongst us, which hampered our 
movements. The sight of all these poor women and all these 
cattle huddled together between the frowning mountains, 
caused a feeling of forlornness and increased that wish for 
(luietness, and that longing for home, which had already made 
its appearance among the commandos since the proclamations 
of Lord Roberts, and the voluntary surrender of a number 
of faithless burghers. There was a general though not openly 
expressed wish of "homewards" ; the men would not face 
the enemy any more, and the officers had lost their influence 
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upon them. Given such circumstances, and given at the head 
of the burghers a man, who was ambitious but had been 
disappointed in his ambition, the results could not be anything 
else but what they really proved to be. 

When the war began, "Uncle Martiens Prins", as he was 
generally called, was appointed the general who was to lead 
the Free State commandos to Natal, and who was to be 
their chief in that part of the country. The President had 
great expectations of him. Prinsloo was a man of ripe age, 
had been many years commandant of Winburg, and also a 
member of the Volksraad, and he was a good and smart 
speaker. It cannot be said that Prinsloo made himself very 
conspicuous in Natal, but at all events he did not do any 
particular mischief there. When it became necessary to recall 
the commandos from Natal, the President ordered him to 
withdraw with his men to Kroonstad, which had at that 
time been proclaimed the capital of the Free State. But 
Uncle Martiens disobeyed this order. He led his army to 
Lindley, gave the men leave to visit their homes, while he 
himself remained at Lindley with his staff, and called him- 
self Chief-commandant of a burgher force, which was in 
reality under the command of Chief-commandant Piet de Wet. 
Lindley was taken by the English, retaken by the Boers, 
and again occupied a few days later by the British. Piet de Wet 
had gone "a-singing" like so many others. On the occasion 
of the British occupying Lindley for the second time, he had 
entered into an armistice of six days, ostensibly in order to 
communicate with his government. The President personally 
appeared upon the scene and put an end to the armistice. 
A few days afterwards Piet de Wet sought the protection 
of the British. Prinsloo remained outside the British camp, 
marched his commandos to the mountains, and was chosen 
at Retiefsnek as general commanding. This was a very 
unfortunate choice! The man had shown at Lindley, that 
he did not pay respect to the orders of his superiors, and 
this ought to have been sufficient to prove his incapacity 
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the confusion of the momeDt, requested by the council of 
war to assume the chief temporary command of all the 
bui^ers who were surrounded or locked up between the 
moun^ins. Tbis was a second unfortunate choice! Uany 
an officer could then have told, how disrespectfully Prinsloo 
had spoken of the President. After President Steyn had 
marched out with General De "Wet, Prinsloo had openly 
stated that the President bad deceived him. Very often be 
had told hia officers of bis deep disgust, that the President 
had gone with De Wet, instead of staying with him. And 
yet the chiel' control of matters was now entrusted to him ! 

At the same time that be was appointed acting Chief 
Commandant, "Uncle Martiens" was instructed by the council 
of war, to try and arrange an armistice with the British 
for four days, in order to enable the leaders to enter into 
communication with their government. But this decree of 
the council of war contained these words : "if this armistice 
cannot be obtained, we will continue fighting." 

This order of the council of war, which in reality originated 
from himself, was obeyed by Prinsloo, but he went a great 
deal further than the decree allowed him. When he found 
it impossible to obtain an armistice, be offered to surrender 
conditioiiaUy. And when even this could not be obtained by 
him, he sent his Mend, Fanie Vilonel, a man who had been 
eondemned as a traitor, to the British commander, to arrange 
conditional surrender. Unfortunately this scheme 
only too well. 

On Sunday, the 29'*' of July, we were lying in a state 
oJ lowspiritedness in a gorge to the northeast of Nauwpoortsnek, 
along the road to Ooudenpoori. Totherightof us wasBasuto- 
I OD the lelt we could see the outpost of the British, some 
)back, others on foot. Behind us were the commandos 
pfnVwhurL' Eind Ladybrand, and behind those again were 
■■>ps. Id front of us the road was blocked by 
■ither commandos, and in this direction cannon- 
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shots had been heard the day before. It was therefore more 
than likely that this exit was already closed. The real facts 
of the matter were not known to us, and it really did not 
bother us much, so miserable was our condition. The draught 
animals were utterly exhausted and the wagons of the 
government could not move a step. That morning the Rev. 
Marquard of Winburg had preached a very touching sermon, 
taking as his text the words: "In the mount of the Lord 
it shall be seen". In his address he had pointed out to 
the burghers the danger of their position, and had told them 
to put their trust in that God, who could still save all. 
After that he had offered up a solemn prayer in the midst 
of a dead silence. Directly the service was finished, there 
came a messenger from the rear, who brought the tidings 
that 'Prinsloo had suiTendered, The terms of the surrender 
were only made known that evening. In the meantime 
small gatherings had taken place. Everywhere one saw 
small groups of burghers, who were considering the positions 
and discussing plans. A portion of the men were so downcast 
that they resolved to lay down their arms without a stroke, 
and advised their fellowburghers to do the same. Others 
again would not hear of a voluntary surrender, and exchanged 
their useless horses for better ones, packed up their things, 
and prepared to cut their way through at all risks. Others 
again swore at the lazy ones, who had been lying in the 
laagers instead of fighting, and against those who preferred 
riding in carts to sitting in the saddle; but while railing 
at others they were themselves unable to make up their 
minds. 

Towards evening things came to a climax. A messenger 
had aiTived from Prinsloo with a letter from the latter to 
the commandants, which also contained a copy of a letter 
from General Hunter. The British General's letter was to 
the effect that he accepted the unconditional surrender of 
Prinsloo with his whole army, as offered through Mr. Vilonel. 
He would allow each burgher a horse to ride on, nor did 
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he intend to confiscate any private property of the burghers. 
He was writing to Lord Roberts to recommend the acceptance 
of the request regarding "the considerate and kind treatment 
of the burghers". The following morning at nine o'clock 
Mr. Prinsloo was to meet him in order to an'ange the fuller 
details. In conclusion the British General wished to express 
his admiration for the brave and loyal manner, in which the 
burghers had behaved themselves, while they were in the 
field against the British; he also expressed the hope that 
in future we would live together in peace and unity. 

To this letter Uncle Martiens added the following: "You 
will see from the above what I have obtained for our burghers. 
Be so kind as to forward this letter to the other officers, 
and also to Commandant Hatting, letting the latter know 
that he must also surrender." 

In thus stating the contents of this letter, the writer of 
these lines had to trust to his memory alone, but he has 
heard it read several times ; and who would forget the contents 
of such a missive? 

So we were handed over to our enemies, through the 
instrumentality of a man, who was shortly before punished 
as a traitor to his country. We have already stated that 
Vilonel was a man imbued with the same spirit as Prinsloo. 
Both suffiered from megalomania to a high degree, and neither 
would allow anyone to govern, where they were not able 
to command themselves. While at Brandfort, Vilonel had 
become altogether too big for his boots. He was at that time 
Commandant of the Winburg burghers, and had as such 
behaved very well during a considerable period. But at 
Brandfort he refused to march to the Waterworks, unless 
the council of war allowed him to reconnoitre the position 
with 25 men, although this had already been done by others. 
He also opposed the resolution of the council of war held at 
Kroonstad, which resolved that in future the commandos 
would not march into the field with a large train of wagons. 
The result of his quarrel with the council of war was, that 
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he resigned his position at the very moment that General 
De Wet gave the order to march to Sanna's Post. Some 
time afterwards Vilonel went "singing" at Senekal, and from 
this place entered into correspondence with Fieldcornet Van 
Rooijen of Ladybrand with the object of inducing the latter 
also to surrender with all his men. The letter was intercepted ; 
the writer was misled by a fictitious answer, and led into 
a trap, after which he was taken prisoner and sentenced at 
Reitz to five years imprisonment with hard labour. And 
this was the man, who had been sent to intercede for us 
with the British! 

Prinsloo's letter formed the subject of discussion till late 
that night, and the burghers formed little groups, which 
dispersed from time to time, without being able to come to 
any decision. New groups were then formed, who again 
considered matters without getting any further. During the 
discussions it became clear that a horse to ride on, did not 
necessarily mean a riding horse, and that the fact that 
General Hunter intended to do something, was no guarantee 
that Lord Roberts would agree to his proposals. As regards 
Commandant Hatting, it appeared that this officer was 
stationed with his men in the neighbourhood of Harrismith, 
and did not belong to Prinsloo's command at all, who indeed 
had nothing to do with him. The compliment paid by the 
British General to the burghers about their brave and loyal 
conduct, seemed to us to be ironical, and hurt us conside- 
rably. We were well aware that we had often neglected our 
duty, had been disobedient to our officers and unfaithful to 
each other, and we had often laughed at the enemy when 
he tried to outflank us ; but, for all that, we did not deserve 
to receive any compliments from the enemy's general. 

That evening General Roux, General Crowther, and Com- 
mandant Van der Merwe were expected back from Gouden- 
poort, whither they had gone to see if there was any possi- 
bility of our fighting our way through. On the advice of 
Fieldcornet P. Ferreira, we resolved not to take any steps 
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until we had heard what these officers had to say. These 
officers did indeed turn up that evening, but they rode straight 
through to Prinsloo, whose camp they reached that night at 
twelve o'clock, after a ride of five hours. There they heard 
for the first time about the surrender, and at the same time 
discovered that Prinsloo had not kept a single copy of his 
correspondence with General Hunter, nor could he give a 
proper account of how his negotiations with the British 
General were carried on. General Roux strongly expressed 
his opinion about Prinsloo's conduct, and then returned with 
Commandant van der Merwe to the camp of the Senekallers. 
The sun had not yet risen when the burghers assembled. 
On every one's face one could read how dejected the men 
were. The letter from Prinsloo was read once more. Then 
the commandant resigned his position. He, who had fought 
so bravely against the British, and who had suffered with 
such resignation when he had been severely wounded, he, 
Gerrie van der Merwe, the beloved of all the men, cried like 
a child, when he thanked the burghers for the services 
rendered by them. He said that we had been delivered over 
to the enemy without the council of war being consulted in the 
matter, but the matter was once for all settled, and those 
burghers, who still intended to escape, must know that they 
were acting upon their own responsibility. General Roux 
spoke in the same spirit. He said: "What I do know is 
that we have been sold; what I do not know is the price 
that has been paid for us. As far as I am concerned, I am 
going to do my duty and am not going to be disobedient 
to the orders of an officer who has been put over me". The 
General stated further that he was going to ride back to 
Hunter, in order to see whether it was not possible to undo 
the surrender, on the ground that Prinsloo had acted without 
the knowledge of his council of war. Shortly afterwards he 
departed, and that was the last we saw of the general for 
a long time. He sent his adjudant to Hunter with a protest 
against the surrender, and demanded that, at all events, he 
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should be supplied with a copy ot the correspondence held 
with Prinsloo. The only answer he received was to the effect 
that he, Roux, had been specially mentioned by name in the 
surrender. 

After the departure of General Roux, the burghers were 
more lowspirited than ever. They feared that, if they tried 
to escape notwithstanding the warnings of their officers, they 
might be caught by the British and shot. Only a few saddled 
their horses and rode northwards. A small number of these 
succeeded in sUpping through and escaping, but the majority 
were fetched back. The others waited, on the advice of ex- 
commandant van der Merwe, for the return of General Roux. 

In this manner we found ourselves sinking in a bottomless 
pool. We had indeed reached deep waters, and a stream of 
contradictory feelings made itself master over us. But wor;:o 
things were still to come. 



CHAPTER XII. 



On the poad to the Cape. 

It seemed to many of us, that we were in a dream. Wo 
could not reahse our position. Suddenly our attention was 
drawn to a patrol, which was marching in our direction, 
and we felt not a Uttle astonished to see that they were 
British soldiers. Filled with bitterness and hatred, our hands 
flew . to the faithful Mausers, in order to shoot down the 
British, but we managed to control ourselves. It soon 
appeared, that this patrol had come to tell us, that General 
Hunter was anxiously expecting us. That was the answer 
to the protestations which our general had gone to make! 
The patrol went on, and we began the pitiful retreat. We 
had scarcely started when the British patrol rushed past 
us, and rode back to their camp. 
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That night we camped about halfway between our former 
position and the British camp, and we were not a little 
inquisitive to know what the next day was going to bring. 
The next morning we saddled up again, and after a march, 
rested on Kanonhoogte^ the farm of Mr. Van Zijl. There we 
came into touch with the British outposts. These consisted 
of Brabant's Horse, the notorious Brabanditti, mostly Afri- 
canders born; several of whom spoke Dutch. It was a 
painful sight thus to see brother fighting against brother. 
True to the name given them by us, they immediately 
started plundering. Here, one collared a Mauser or a bandolier 
from a young Republican; there, another fellow caught hold 
of a riding-horse which still had some life in it; there again, 
a third wanted to annex a pair of carthorses. All this had 
to be done in a hurry, for at every hundred yards there 
was an officer, who might take it into his head to put a 
stop to this robbery. Indeed, one of the commanding officers 
did this; he caused one of the stolen horses to be given back, 
and the robber, who had already let his own horse go, was 
compelled to continue his march on foot. The first thing 
that struck us, was the discipline that existed among the 
British. No chance of falling out here ; if any of the men 
lagged behind on the road, he was very soon wakened up 
by an officer. We had also had our fighting corporals, who 
were supposed to see that every man did his duty, but if 
a burgher did not like to fight, he took very good care 
never to venture within the neighbourhood of danger. Our 
attention was further drawn to the carefulness with which 
the British reconnoitred the ground. A British army, marching 
in an enemy's country, can best be compared to a stream 
of water, which is used to irrigate land; first come the little 
rills which fill the furrows and later on comes the great 
body of water. With us, 'three or four scouts were generally 
considered sufficient in the Highveld. 

We were now going against the current, and remained 
in that current until we reached Ceylon. On a hill near us, 
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were placed some batteries, and both sides of the road were 
lined by British infantry, dirty looking khakis, fit for nothing 
else than to be slaughtered in battles. It seemed to us that 
we were entering a dark and gloomy passage. We had 
breathed freely for such a long time, away from everything 
English, and now we heard and saw again nothitig but English. 
It was English conversations, English faces, English dress 
and — English infinity. The weather even looked English, 
for it was chilly and miserable, and it seemed to us as if 
the whole world was turned topsy-turvy. Where we had 
marched a few days ago over a hard road, there we now 
found two or three roads or rather paths, running next to 
each other, and every one of them was sandy. The Tommies 
around us, dirty and neglected, seemed to be absolutely 
apathetic; they probably considered the Boer, even in his 
captured state, their superior, and did nothing else but beg 
for "Kroodjer money", for bandoliers, and even for Mausers, 
until one got quite tired of it. The officers, on the other 
hand, were scarcely able to control their joy ; to some of 
them our capture meant honour and promotion, while the 
others would have to pull along the best way they could, 
until a bullet from the enemy would make an end to them, 
or they perished from hunger, cold, exhaustion and misery. 
At last we managed to reach headquarters. The burghers 
were drawn up into line, dismounted, and had to lay down 
their arms and ammunition according to a prescribed method. 
That was certainly our worst experience, and no pen is able 
to describe what we felt. The most awful part of it is, that 
one does not seem able to believe one's senses. Continually 
one moves the hand to the shoulder, as if to cateh hold of 
the faithful Mauser, which is not to be found there anymore. 
Although one's attention is often drawn to the strange scenes 
which happen in the camp of the British, still one's thoughts 
always revert to the faithful Mauser. Nothing comes up to 
that awful feeling of degradation, not even the feeling of 
danger in the hottest battle. 
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After we had been disarmed, the horses were examined. 
Each horse, which was still worth anything, was taken 
away to serve in the army of Her British Majesty. Some 
of the burghers had tears in their eyes, as they took 
leave of the animals, which had served them so long and 
so faithfully. Nearly every burgher received the promised 
horse to ride on, but they were in reality not worth the 
name of horses, but were miserable jades, principally 
the rubbish of our own commandos. After the horses were 
finished, the draught cattle were inspected. Whole spans of 
oxen wore commandeered, and in some cases receipts were 
granted for them. Perhaps these will be paid some day; the 
holders of them have not given up all hope yet, although 
up till now, all trouble taken for this purpose has been 
in vain. 

We remained a whole day in the British camp. On account 
of the (;onfusion which had reigned among our commandos 
during the last days, our provisions had become exhausted, 
and most of the burghers were hungry, yet not so much 
as a bit of bread was given to us, while we were in the 
British camp. At last, on the P* of August, the order was 
given to march. We started slowly, marching by fours, the 
officers in front; on both sides of us there was a file of 
Yeomanry. Afterwards the escort was arranged in such a 
manner, that we marched between two rows of infantry, 
(Munster FusiUers), while a couple of hundred yards away, 
and at a distance of one hundred yards from each other, 
there rode some cavalry, mostly Brabanditti and Australian 
Bushmen. It was, indeed, a miserable journey. Order had 
been givon that we were to ride by fours, but very soon 
we were all in a heap, partly on account of the weakness of 
the horseu, partly through the wilfulness of the burghers 
themselves. Every day we did about from ten to fifteen 
miles, paitly on foot and leading the horses. Hunger was 
continually making itself felt, and every day we received a 
promise, tluit in the evening oxen would be slaughtered for 
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us at our camping place; but when we arrived there, it 
was always the same thing ; either the slaughter cattle had 
not come yet, or else they had been sent ahead. A slaughterox, 
which had been given us on the day we left the British 
camp, was in such a condition, that it soon succumbed from 
poverty. It must be said, however, that the English soldiers 
were not any better off than we were. There was any 
amount of food in the neighbourhood, for we met large 
convoys with provisions, but these were not intended for 
our consumption. 

Our road went over Fouriesburg, through Slabbertsnek, 
to Besterkoppen and Zuringkrans, and from there to Senekal 
and Winburg. A considerable part of this road had been 
travelled by us a short time before, but how different things 
looked then ! While, in our days, the smoke of the chimney, 
curling in the air, had shown us the habitation, where wife 
and child were living, if not in luxury, yet in comparative 
safety, there we now saw only black ruins and burnt down 
remains. Whole farmyards were covered with white feathers, 
the remains of the watchful geese, whose voices had often 
appeared to us, when watching in the still nights, like so 
much music. During the first two days we passed at least 
a dozen destroyed homesteads. The veld was also burnt, and 
the great grass plains were lying black, as far as the eye 
reached. No simple korhaan, no silent lark, was seen 
anywhere ; only here and there a hare jumped up, and broke 
the monotony of the march. The wind remained in front 
and blew heavy dustclouds in our faces. If we left the road, 
we received our share of the ashes of the veld, and these 
were still worse and burnt our eyes. 

We could scarcely express in those days our astonishment 
at the British. We stood aghast at their numbers not alone, 
but at their dirtiness and their wonderful way of marching. 
It seemed to us that the whole world was filled with 
nothing else than khakis and khaki convoys. They ran 
about like rice-ants, which are expecting rainy weather, and 
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apparently as purposeless. A large number of their wagons 
was laden with furniture and booty from the destroyed 
houses, such as tables, chairs, benches, beams, and planks. 
It did not astonish us to hear that there had been 60.000 
men ranged against us in the mountains. 

The Tommies who accompanied us, and who were already 
objects through dirt, and were, besides, covered with vermin, 
as we soon found out to our cost, got into a worse plight 
with each succeeding day, and were black from the dust 
and the ashes. Flesh and blood were at last not capable of 
enduring more, and byand-by several soldiers fell down, 
never to rise any more. Those who remained, were hurried 
on in a relentless manner by the ofiBcers, and not seldom 
the latter called them hard names, such as "stupid beasts", 
etc. We sometimes pitied this poor cannon-meat. Afterwards 
those who fell out on the road, were put into our vehicles, 
and then the drivers, white and black, had a bad time of it. 

If our condition was bad, that of our poor animals was 
a great deal worse. We usually saddled off but once a day, 
and that in places, where the grass was completely burnt 
up. In the evening we camped on old camping grounds, 
or near destroyed lands. Then the poor animals, which were 
trembling from cold and exhaustion, were simply picketed in a 
circle, and thus they had to pass the bitterly cold nights. Once 
or twice, a few handful of mealies were divided among them. 
Sometimes the poor starved animals freed themselves by 
breaking the thongs with which they were fastened, and 
then they rushed through the guards, and tried to appease 
their hunger by having a pull at the dried or half burnt 
polls of grass. Animals that escaped in this manner, were 
generally picked up afterwards by the Brabanditti, and we 
never saw them back. Every morning several horse were too 
exhausted to rise; some even died during the night on the 
place where they had been picketed, and were thus reUeved 
from their sufferings and misery. It is indeed a wonder that 
they did not all die. 
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At Slabbertsnek, where we passed a night on the memo- 
rable spot where our laagers had stood a few weeks before, 
Commandant Van der Merwe informed us, at the instance 
of the British commander, that if any attempt were made 
to escape, this would be punished in only one way, namely 
by the offender being shot, and that, as soon as such an 
attempt was made, the guards were instructed to Are upon 
UH indiscriminately, and lastly that, in such a case, all 
property of the burghers would be confiscated, and the officers 
shot. We first thought that this was merely said to frighten 
us, but when we made inquiries from the ex-Commandant, 
we were informed, that these orders wore really given in all 
earnest by the British commander. Well, we thought tliat 
this was a fine sample of the much boasted-of British 
civilisation ! 

When we arrived at Besterkoppen, where we passed the 
night, we found that some of the enemy were busy des- 
troying the fine homestead of the farm, by taking out all 
the woodwork. This was being done by the escort of a convoy, 
which hud come from the dire(;tion of Bethlehem. 

In the afternoon of the sixth day, Monday, we marched 
through Senekal, and camped for the night on a bare hill 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the village. During our 
march through the village, the streets were full of inquisitive 
kaffirs, khakis, women, and children, and between these 
there stood a number of miserably-looking "handuppers". 
It was to one of these latter, that one of us called out in 
his disgust: ''Man, why don't you die"I The person thus 
addressed sunk his head .... the winged words had hit 
the mark I The ladies conducted themselves in different ways. 
Some tried to look cheerful, and attempted to encourage 
their relatives and friends as they passed, while others were 
not able to keep back the silent tear, the true interpreter 
of their feelings. A young woman, more courageous than 
the rest, pushed her way through the British bayonets, in 
order to give her husband a kiss. That evening, after a 

7 
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great deal of fuss, permission was given to some burghers to 
have a few minutes conversation with their relatives at the 
outskirts of the camp. 

In marching through the village, we had full opportunity 
to notice, how well the British had learnt the lesson, given 
them by Commandant Jacobz, at the time when he suddenly 
and smartly attacked them there. The row of hills above the 
village was covered with forts and breastworks, and even 
in the plains long trenches had been dug. 

From the day we left Senekal there was an item upon 
our programme, which had been put there without the 
knowledge of the British. Mothers, wives, and daughters met 
us along the road, in order to greet and press the hand of 
husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, and nephews, and to hand small 
mysterious parcels to these. Some of these brave women had 
to walk miles before reaching the lines, but they always 
succeeded in attaining their object. 

Oh, dear daughters of South Africa! Who will measure 
the depth of your sufferings, and how could we possibly 
forget all you have sacrificed for us! If ever our country 
receives back its liberty, which may the Lord grant, then 
all honour ever given to men, shall be due to you, for the 
tortures which you have suffered so patiently and nobly. 
All honour also to you, women of the Cape Colony, for 
encouraging those who were weak and vacillating! 

In this manner we painfully continued our journey, not 
knowing where the end was to be. While we were still 
in the mountains, we had been of opinion that we should 
be brought outside the passes, and then allowed to go free. 
Then again we hoped to be set at Uberty at Senekal. There- 
upon we became wiser, and picked for ourselves a spot near 
the Vetriver, not far from Wiuburg, where we thought 
we should be kept until the war was finished. The British 
officers refused to give us an answer to our inquiries. 
We were all of opinion that the struggle would soon be 
over now. The majority of us feared that De Wet would 
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soon be caught, and there were even a few, who openly 
expressed their wish, that this might be the case. Heaven 
knows what might have been the results, if we had been 
allowed to go at liberty. So much is certain that our banish- 
ment has done more good than harm to the cause of the 
Republics. 

At last, after a journey of nine days, in which we had 
done only one hundred miles, although it seemed 10,000 
miles to us, we marched into Winburg, but not to the Vetriver. 
On the racecourse we were ordered to halt, and here 
the remains of our riding- and draught-animals, as well 
as all vehicles, were to be handed over. The horses were 
brought to the showyard, and there divided by Colonel 
Remington, the commander of the well-known scouts, into 
three classes, viz: 1. serviceable; 2. fit for draught or trans- 
port; 3. not fit for present use. It is scarcely necessary to 
state that the last mentioned class was by far the most 
numerous. There were many requests on the part of the 
burghers, to be allowed to keep a horse, even if it was con- 
sidered unfit for present work, the animal in question being 
a great favorite of the owner. But the Colonel proved 
inexorable, and when General Paget was appealed to, he was 
equally hardhearted. The writer of these hues was present, 
when his Excellency made a very neat but somewhat pompous 
speech to an old burgher, who absolutely refused to take a 
no for an answer. What the General said was something 
like this: "I wish you gentlemen to understand, that the reason 
why we cannot let you keep your horses, is the fact that 
you have a general, called De Wet, of whom one never 
knows where he is to be found. To-day he is here, and 
to-morrow there, and if he meets anybody, he draws his 
sword and says that you must fight, and thus there is a 
danger that these horses might fall into his hands, and that 
he might use them against us. In reality I have nothing to 
do with the animals. My instructions were simply to deliver 
you here safely, and that I have done; and now I am going 
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to fight somebody else. And with regard to yourselves, you 
will be sent to a place out of harm's way, with plenty to 
eat and to drink, and plenty of time to get fat." 

This little speech had evidently been studied beforehand, 
for it was delivered in a very fluent manner, and accom- 
panied by the most natural gestures. 

That same afternoon, of Thursday, the 9*^ of August, a 
portion of the burghers departed per train southwards. Our 
commandos remained behind, and we had thus the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, that our poor horses were left for another 
twenty-four hours without a mouthful of food. But at last 
our turn also came. 

The train, which was to convey us, consisted of first, 
second, and third class carriages, and also of cattle-trucks, 
the latter forming the greater part of the train. In these 
we were packed in such a manner, that if we laid down in 
order to sleep, we had barely sufficient room to do so. A 
few of us remained awake until we reached Bloemfontein, 
where we arrived between two and three o'clock in the 
morning. Some of us had telegraphed to relatives and friends 
to meet us, but naturally there was nobody to be seen at 
that hour. Indeed, we did not even stop at the station 
itself, but at the goods-shed. 

The moon was full, but shed a very pale Ught. A cold 
wind blew as usual from the west, and whirled the dust 
before it. Along the train there was walking a soUtary 
guard with a red lantern, who kept on watching us all the 
time. In front of the train the engine was snorting impa- 
tiently, as if anxious to get away with its freight. To the 
right of us was a number of tents, which, seen at a distance 
and in the moonlight, assumed the strangest forms, while 
being shaken by the wind. One moment they seemed to 
dance, and the next they were bowing to us. On the other 
side stood a miserable little house of corrugated iron, in 
front of which there was a faded, dried-up creeper, the leaves 
of which were continually rustling in the wind. 
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Bloemfontein, our Capital I Yes, but shrouded in the 

pale grey light of the morning, and in the hands of the 

enemy I Everything seemed changed and weird to us. Even 
the dogs, otherwise so noisy in the place, were now silent. 
Perhaps they had all died from hunger or through fever. 
Nobody could give us any information upon this subject. 

Slowly we steamed past the station. Not a soul was to 
be seen. When the train was just starting to climb the hill 
near Waaihoek, the engine gave a few unearthly yells, and 
then we came to a dead stop. All attempts to coax the 
engine to continue its way, proved fruitless ; something had 
gone wrong with the machinery. With jerks the engine 
pushed us back to the place from which we had started, 
the large electric lamp near the goods-shed. Here another 
engine was attached to the train. We spread our blankets 
and were soon fast asleep ; two were lying on the benches, 
two more between the benches, and the rest found a place 
the best way they could. When we awoke the train had 
reached Edenburg, and shortly afterwards there became 
visible in the Southwest the top of the mountain near 
Boomplaats, — a venerable monument of a battle fought here 
more than half a century ago by our forefathers against the 
oppressor and tyrant. 

Away we went — we, prisoners, the descendants of those 
brave heroes of the past. At the station at Daspoort, there 
was a happy vision in the shape of a farmer's wife, who 
had a small amount of provisions, which were eaten in a 
moment. For that welcome gift we hereby again tender our 
thanks. At Nerval's pont we noticed that the place was well 
fortified, and there was a large number of tents. The railway- 
bridge had been properly repaired. When we came to the 
neighbourhood of Colesberg, all the burghers who had taken 
part in the fights there, were compelled to show the positions 
to their companions. At Nauwpoort we were to receive some 
supper, but when we arrived there it was night already. 
There was a thin covering of snow lying upon the earth, 
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and no doubt our hosts disliked to come and waken us up 
in the cold, by offering us a hard biscuit and a beaker of 
commando-soup, such as we had received that day at Spring- 
fontein. How ever this may have been, only a few of us got 
a beaker of coflfee, which was served out of very duty- 
looking pails ; the others could go to sleep on an empty 
stomach. Hard biscuits and coffee was all we got, until we 
were put on board ship, and that notwithstanding the fact 
that our land-journey lasted from Thursday afternoon till 
the next Tuesday afternoon. It must be, however, admitted 
that the rations were fairly large. 

We would only tire our readers, if we gave them a full 
account of our journey to Cape Town, so we will skip some 
of this, and rather make room for the story of a young 
Freestater, who, together with his chum, a Transvaler, had 
run away from their school in the Cape Colony, in order to 
take part in the war. The aforesaid Freestater was seated 
between us, while he told us the following: 

"When the war broke out, we were at school in the Paarl, 
I and my friend Koos, who hailed from Krugersdorp. We 
wanted to get away, but did not know how to manage it. 
The tidings we heard from the seat of war, were simply 
awful. So it was rumoured, that at Dundee 1200 Boers had 
been killed. Besides, we could not walk along the streets 
without being insulted by some so-called loyal Englishmen. 
At last, the condition of things became so bad that we 
were utterly incapable of learning anything. The master 
began to complain about our work, and we thought it best 
to tell him straightout, that it was the war which was 
turning our heads. "Sir", I said one day, "is there really 
no chance of our getting away ?" That was a stupid question 
to ask. The headmaster produced a telegram and replied: 
"Look here, your father himself telegraphs that you had 
better remain. No, my boy, such a thing will not happen. 
Besides, all communication has been cut off, and you would 
only be caught". It was now clear to us, that we should 
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have to act without the master. So we tried to find some 
means of getting away. First we thought of going over 
Prieska and then via Bechuanaland to the Transvaal. Then 
we considered whether it would not be better to go by 
steamer via Durban or Delagoabay, and slip in that way. 
But none of these plans could be put into execution, because, 
between the two of us, we had only £ 1 in our pockets. 
Then Koos caught hold of a new idea. His grandfather was 
residing in the district of Murraysburg, and he, no doubt, 
would be ready to assist us. He would write to his grand- 
father to keep two horses in readiness for us, and would 
also let him know, that on such and such a day, we should 
arrive at the nearest station, viz. Biesjespoort, so that he 
could send a cart to fetch us there. So said, so done. Koos 
wrote the very same day. But now there still remained the 
difficulty of the money, for we had not sufficient to pay 
for our fares. We went to a good friend of ours, to see if 
he would not do anything for us. When we came to the 
house, who should just come out of it? Nobody else but 
our headmaster. We got a big start, but after a while we 
went inside. Our friend approved of our intentions, and 
gave us five pounds sterling. Now we had the sinews of war. 

That afternoon we packed some clothes in our waterproofs, 
and hid these in a sluit. That very evening we were going 
to clear. We ordered a cab to fetch us at a certain place, 
where there were some large trees, the shadow of which 
would protect us. The next question was, how to get out 
of our rooms unnoticed, which was rather a ticklish matter, 
as we slept in the top story of the building. But we took hold of 
the clothesline, and, in order not to create any suspicion, 
we asked the little daughter of our headmaster, who was 
looking on, to grasp the line, and we would see if we could 
pull her up. Now, at all events, we were sure that the 
line was long enough. 

That evening there was a meeting of the Endeavour Society, 
and we asked permission to attend it. When we came back, 
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we rushed up the stairs, but the headmaster called us back, 
and asked us it we were not going to study this evening. 
We said that we had done our lessons that afternoon. Ten 
o'clock struck, the time for study was up, and the pupils 
were going to bed. We were going to join them, but again 
the headmaster called us. We were rather favourites of 
his, and he asked us if we would Uke to have a chat with 
him upon the stoep. We could not say no, and he started 
talking with us about all kinds of subjects, even about the 
war. But that evening we were very indifferent listeners, 
and seeing this, he soon gave us permission to go to bed. 
Each went to his room, and I went to he on my bed. But 
five minutes had scarcely passed, when Koos came round to 
the balcony, and said that it was time for us to make a 
move. We fastened the rope as securely as possible to one 
of the stanchions of the balcony. Koos wanted to go down, 
but I caught hold of the rope first, and slid down in such 
a hurry that I nearly skinned my fingers. Suddenly I heard 
somebody walk about in the house. My heart jumped into 
my throat, and as quickly as I could, I jumped behind a 
tree. Afterwards things became quiet, and now Koos sent 
down our boots, for I had been standing all the time in 
my socks. Then he came down himself, but was even more 
careless than I had been, and really did skin his hands to 
such an extent that they were bad for several weeks. As 
soon as we were together, and had put on our boots, we 
ran as fast as our legs could carry us, to the place under 
the oaktrees, where we expected to meet our cab. But there 
was no sign of a cab, I remained lying on the ground, while 
Koos hastened away to look for the cab. He had scarcely 
got out of sight, when I heard somebody hurriedly riding 
up on a bicycle just in the same style as the headmaster 
was accustomed to do. I got a big fright, but luckily the 
man rode past. At last Koos returned with the cab, and 
it now turned out that we had been far too early. We 
drove to the station, and after we had arrived there, we 
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gave the driver three pounds, to buy two tickets for us. 
After we had these, we gave the driver a letter to the 
headmaster, telhng him to post it a few days later. The 
contents of the letter were to the effect, that we requested 
the master not to bother himself anymore about us, as we 
were gone beyond the reach of his arm. 

Then we jumped into the train, which had by that time 
arrived from Cape Town. We got into a carriage in which 
were sitting the chief conductor of Buller's provision waggons 
and another Englishman. The conductor of the provision 
waggons gave us unwittingly a lot of information which 
was afterwards useful to us, and told us everything about 
the fearful Lyddite guns, enough to make our hair stand 
on end. But soon he and Koos started disputing about 
religion, for he was a Roman Catholic, and Koos naturally 
was a Protestant. Koos managed to convince him, that his 
faith was worth nothing. So we travelled in his company 
until we arrived at Biesjespoort. 

At Beaufort West we had a wonderful adventure. Somebody 
was running about there, searching the train for two 
runaways, and we were sure that we were the persons 
looked for. We were already on the platform, but quickly 
jumped back into one of the carriages, and stood each at 
a different window. The man who was looking for the flown 
birds, ran to the back, and before he could return to our 
carriage, the train had started. 

At Biesjespoort there was a numbei of people at the 
station, and the deuce may know what they all wanted 
there. We were very much disappointed to find, that our 
cart had not yet arrived, so we were obliged to hire a small 
room, and go to sleep. The next morning at three o'clock 
Koos woke me, and said: "Come, Danie, there is no other 
way open for us than to walk to the farm." This we 
started doing, and we had done about an hour and a half s 
distance on horseback, when we met the cart. Now we soon 
reached the farm of Koos's grandfather, and there we found 
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the horses ready for us. Scarcely, however, had we arrived 
at the farm, and greeted the inmates, when a mounted 
policeman rode up. Again we were in ai bad plight. But 
luckily the man knew nothing about anything. He said 
that he was merely riding about to see if there was any thing 
to do for him. When we heard that, we soon became 
chummy with him, and he told us that BuUer was going 
to leave the Aar that Saturday on his way to the Freestate. 
This happened on a Thursday, and we had originally intended 
not to start before Monday, for the old people were not very 
much incUned to let us go sooner. But now we were getting 
in a hurry. We told the people that it was absolutely 
necessary that we should be in front of BuUer. The old 
grandpa told us exactly what road we had to take, and 
warned us not to follow the mainroads, as these 
were always full of police, who had orders to arrest 
all suspicious persons. At la^?t we managed to get 
away on Saturday morning, going into an unknown world, 
but with two good horses under us. That day we rode at 
least eight hours, and in the evening I was quite done 
up, for the day had been very hot. We spent the Sunday 
under the hospitable roof of Uncle Andries and Aunt Sannie. 
Monday morning early we started on our way to Richmond, 
where we intended to have our horses shod. Uncle Andries 
had warned us to be careful, for Richmond was an English 
hole, and we had especially to be careful with the blacksmith, 
who was known to be a real Jingo. He recommended us to 
stay at Uncle Barend in the village, who was sure to assist 
us. Uncle Barend did not disappoint us, and when the horses 
had been shod, we made tracks for the farm of Uncle Cornelis, 
the father of Uncle Barend. On the road to his house we 
lost our way, and turned up at Uncle David's, where I 
would Uke to have stayed on account of the sweetest Uttle 
girl my eyes ever saw. But Koos pulled me away, and unfor- 
tunately we lost our way again, first in a gorge, and after- 
wards in a forest. At last I was so knocked up that I would 
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not ride further, nor stop either, and not even saddle oft. 
It was getting dark, but Koos kept up his courage, and we 
rode hither and thither, wandering about just Hke the Israelites 
in the desert. Suddenly we found ourselves in front of a 
dam, in an opening in the forest ; then we saw some wash- 
clothes lying about, and a moment afterwards we were at 
a house, which proved to be the house of Uncle Conielis, 
for which we had been looking all the time. Uncle Cornells 
examined us from the crown of our heads to the soles of 
our feet, and then asked who we were; Koos was obliged 
not only to tell him our names, but even to explain our 
genealogical trees to him. It then appeared that Koos and 
Uncle were related to each other, and after that discovery, 
you may be sure we were received right royally. Uncle and his 
sons fetched some smoking-material, and when I recovered 
myself I had smoked four cigars before suppertime, and felt 
accordingly not a little miserable. I explained that this was 
caused by the heat of the sun, and the old auntie also 
thought that was the case; so she rubbed my head with 
eau-de-cologne and made me swallow a considerable portion 
of her household remedies. In that manner I gradually got 
so far, that I was able to attack the milk-bowl. The next 
day Uncle Cornells would not let us go, but we said that 
Buller would be in front of us, and that we had to get away, 
and when further objections were useless. Uncle Cornells 
presented us with £ 2 and after a heartrending "goodbye'*, 
we started on our way. We had ridden about half an hour, 
when we met a fellow, who was buying horses for the 
British, and whose name was Botha. We quickly made friends 
with him, and asked him whether he would not exchange 
our horses for others, but he would not, saying that our 
horses were too small. I, however, enjoyed the privilege of 
driving some distance in his cart. He remained behind at 
the farm of a well-known horse-breeder, while we went on 
to Hanover, where I received a hint from an unknown uncle, 
who was considered a Jingo. It was there that we left 
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behind us another note for our master. Before the break of 
day, we were on the way northwards. 

Botha had told us that at Hanover Road, there was a 
large British camp, and so we had been enabled to arrange 
our plans. We knew that the road along the railway was 
so well guarded, that there was no chance of travelling 
along that, and so we were obliged to go past the camp. 
We stopped at a small shop, and bought threepence worth 
of sweets, and while we were still busy, there came a Tommy 
to ask, what we were doing there. We told him that we 
were messengers of Botha, and that the latter would be here 
in a short time. To the shopkeeper we said that we wanted 
to ride to the farm on the other side of the line. "Wolfaardt?" 
he said. "That is right," we answered, "Wolfaardt". 

We must state that Mr. Wolfaardt did not treat us very 
nicely. We had humbly to beg his permission to off-saddle. 
He told us that his wife was ill, but he would see what 
he could do for us as far as food was concerned. But we 
saw the sick wife standing ironing in the frontroom, and 
for the few bits of bread, which Mr. Wolfaardt supplied to 
us, he made us pay dearly. While we were still there, a 
policeman suddenly turned up. We were very much 
disturbed in our minds. When we asked him what he was 
after, he told us to our great joy, that he was looking for 
a little KafBrboy, who had run away from the British camp. 
"Oh'*, I said, "we saw him about halfway from here ; he was 
running in the direction of Hanover." The policeman jumped on 
his horse, and so did we mount our horses, but we took good 
care not to follow the same road. We began to feel safer now, 
but on the next farm where we saddled off, there was a 
number of Africanders, who were having a prayermeeting, 
in connection with the war, and from them we heard that 
the day before, the British had been on the farm, to exercise 
their horses in jumping over sluits, etc. The friend who 
told us this, caused us to be in a hurry, and he then 
offered to bring us a stretch along the road in his cart, but 
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when his mother heard of this, she strongly objected, and 
when he insisted on carrying out his intention, she fainted. 
So we had to leave by ourselves. At the next place where 
we saddled off, at Uncle Danie's, we met a lovely lot of 
girls, and here I again had the greatest trouble in getting 
Koos away. The next morning they accompanied us as far 
as the farm of their sister, but we had to go further than 
that. At the farm of Uncle Ernest, in the neighbourhood of 
Philipstown, we met two Jews, who were buying oxen for 
the British. Koos made as if he was going to interfere in 
their business, and one of the Jews got angry and asked 
us who we were and what we wanted. Koos nodded to 
me to keep quiet, and said: "We are Boer spies, and our 
orders are to catch such fellows as you." Then you should 
have seen the eyes of those Israelites. They wanted to 
saddle their horses at once, and ran to the stable to do so, 
but Koos got in front of them and turned them away. 
He kept them there in an awful stew, until the owner of 
the farm came to release them. 

My horse was now pretty well done for, and Uncle Ernest 
promised to send us to the farm of Uncle Fred, where we were 
to sleep that night, but before we could start. Uncle Fred 
turned up himself, and brought the good news, that the wagon- 
bridge at Colesberg was in the hands of the Boers. Now we 
were getting in a mighty hurry to reach the end of our 
journey, and I rode in the cart of Uncle Fred to his farm. 
He gave me a fine horse in exchange for mine, and the 
next day we were off again. 

That afternoon we came down the slope which led to the 
bridge. We rode slowly and carried a white flag. On the 
southside of the bridge there was a Boer guard, and it seemed 
to us that they did not quite trust the white flag. We were 
therefore very careful indeed. But all difficulty soon disap- 
peared, when I found at the bridge several chaps from 
Philippolis, who were well acquainted with me. Accompanied 
by a small patrol we rode through to the Free State side 
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of the river, and here we were heartily greeted by Com- 
mandant Du Toit. Afterwards we joined the Johannesburgers 
at Donkerpoort, where they first took us for English spies, 
and then kept us until Koos found a number of his friends. 
So we remained together till the battle of Abrahamskraal, in 
which Koos was very severely wounded and was taken 
prisoner by the enemy. After that I wandered about, and 
fought successively under Gtenerals Philip Botha, De La Rey, 
De Wet, and Roux, and now I am here." 

So far our young friend. To finish the story, however, 
I must add, that Koos and Danie met each other again in 
Diyatalawa Camp, Ceylon. Koos was nearly shot to pieces 
at Abrahamskraal. His right leg was off above the knee ; a 
shell had hit him near the shoulder, and his face was full 
of splinters. The first night he was put in a tent together 
with seven badly wounded Tommies; the next morning he 
was the only one alive. During several months he laid in 
the hospital of the Dames Institute at Bloemfontein, and 
when he was somewhat recovered, but refused to take the 
oath of neutrality, they sent him to Ceylon. He was at 
that time still so weak, that he required the greater part 
of a day to walk from the public offices to the jail, where 
he had the honour to pass a few days before his departure. 
The distance between those two buildings is scarcely two 
miles. At present. Koos is pretty well recovered, and being 
a descendant of a Huguenot family, he is hard at work 
learning French. Our two young friends were not a little 
surprised to meet each other again in the camp. They also 
met here a young colonial, who happened to have been at 
the blacksmith's at Richmond, in order to have his bicycle 
repaired, when our two friends came there. "By Jove", he 
said, "if I had only known that you were runaways, I 
would have joined you on the very spot". 

We must now go back to the train, which is at the moment 
making its way through the dry karroo, for we are still upon 
the road to Cape Town, although nobody seems to know. 
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where the journey is going to end. At Winburg we had read 
in a Cape Town paper a letter from a Roman Catholic priest, 
who wrote that his co-religionists among the prisoners of 
Cronjé, would be sent to the "Happy Valley" in Ceylon, and 
at one of the stations somebody had said, that we perhaps 
were also to be sent to that island, but that seemed very 
improbable to us. We, at all events, hoped that there would 
be room for us, either at Greenpoint or Simonstown, for the 
little time that the war was still to last. 

There is something in the situation and the soil of Beaufort 
West, which makes this place different from any other place 
in South Africa. Those extensive, level plains, over which 
the train runs so smoothly, and were the few acacia-trees 
and figbushes stand so wide apart, as if they had nothing 
to do with each other, leave a peculiar impression on the 
mind of the traveller, who flies across them, and cause a 
feeling of forlornness. It is, as if one is at the very end of 
the world, in an immense desert, and away from everybody 

but the Eternal and Invisible One. The whistle goes 

the train turns a few curves, and then rushes across the 

bridge. Beaufort West, and Beggars. The impression is 

gone; we are again in this present world of iniquity. 

It was on a Sunday morning, that we experienced this 
sensation. While we sat staring at the big dam, which, as 
usual was nearly empty, our attention was drawn to a lady, 
who stood not far from the railway line, and was accompanied 
by her little daughter. They both waved their handkerchiefs 
at us, and this unexpected greeting was like a drop of cold 
water to a tired soul. A similar cordial greeting was granted 
us at the Paarl. There a young lady came running down a 
path between two vineyards, while we rushed past, and we 
heard her call in a voice full of pity: "I am sorry for you." 
Otherwise we cannot say that we received many proofs of 
sympathy along the road. The stations were generally closed 
against the respectable part of the community. Khakis and 
half-castes, however, appeared to have free access to the 
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platforms. The latter, the fatherless children of John Bull, 
have enjoyed themselves to their hearts' content at the sight 
of these impertinent Boers, who, in the Transvaal, had been 
so cheeky as to prohibit them from walking on the pavements, 
and compelled them to carry passes. 

It was Monday evening, when we arrived at Saltriver, 
not far from Cape Town, and here we were shunted on to 
a siding. Tuesday morning they shunted us up and down, 
in the midst of a largenumberof these half-castes, or "brown 
people", as we called them. During all that time we were 
exposed to the insults of this plebs. Very slowly the train 

steamed to Cape Town. Greenpoint, or Simonstown ? 

which was it to be? While we were slowly moving along, 
it rained insults. It was not so much the remarks them- 
selves, which annoyed us, as the way in which they were 
uttered. But before long we arrived at the Bay, and were 
transported from one hole to another. They might have 
allowed us a bit of fresh air on deck, but even this was too 
good for us, and all of us, more than 400 men, were huddled 
together in the large saloon during a whole day. To those, 
who had formerly visited Cape Town and Table Bay under 
happier circumstances, this was anything but a pleasant 
experience. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



On the sea. 

The way in which we were treated on board the Mongolian^ 
as the ship was called, that transported us to Ceylon, was 
simply a disgrace. The following was our daily bill of fare. 
For breakfast: bittersour bread of hops, with black coffee, 
very weak and with a minimum of sugar. For dinner: weak 
soup with tinned vegetables in it; saltbeef, also tinned ; cold 
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and unpeeled potatoes, which were half rotten. For nupper : 
tea, like the coffee of the morning, and bread. The bread 
received from the burghers the name of "Maggot*', as it 
looked just like these parasites, found in the stomachs of 
horses ; and of the potatoes it was said that they had jackets 
on. The utensils consisted of tin soupplates and pewter mugs, 
the majority of which were badly rusted, which did not tend 
to improve the taste of the meals. 

On Sundays, each table received a bag, shaped something 
like a leg of mutton, the contents of which consisted of half- raw 
dough with some raisins. That was called our pudding, and 
if one had a bit of that in his inside, then he lived a^ain, 
although in anything but a comfortable manner. For a 
change, we received a couple of times some soup with 
rancid bacon in it, which took the jjlace of meat, and if 
one had swallowed this, it was with considerable difficulty 
that one kept it down. 

Our officers travelled second class, and had no particular 
reason to C(»mplain, but thr;y wore not allowed to have any 
intercourse with the burj^hers The.re wer(3 between fKX) 
and 700 prisoners-of-war on board, mostly men from Senekal, 
Lady brand, and Ficksburg, and about 400 of these were 
shut up in the forehold. Those, who woni in the backf^rt 
of the ship, were in company of poultry, cows, and sheep, 
all animals intended for our hosts and our officers. The 
vessel was full of vermin, which were at least as voracious 
as the lean cows of Pharaoh's dream. The roof was just 
high enough to allow the men to stand up straight; it 
was, however, difficult to walk under it. The hold was 
never intended for human beings, the ship having been 
built for cargo only, the portholes were too high, and far 
too small for ventilation-purposes. Every evening at eight 
o'clock, wo were chased below, and then the roof was one 
mass of hammocks, which were anything but clean. Those 
who could find no room for their hammocks on the roof, 
laid down on the floor, and made themselves as comfortable 

8 
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as cii-cumstances allowed. It may be easily guessed how 
stifling the air was below in this pigsty, and we were in 
reality like fish in troubled waters. 

At six o'clock in the morning we had to get up, and 
generally, though not always, there was then a chance to 
take a dip in a bath of canvas, of which much use was made. 

We went aboard on Tuesday, the lé*^ of August, in 
Table Bay, and were kept below until Wednesday afternoon, 
when the ship started for Simonsbay. We left the latter 
place on Saturday morning early, and went along the coast 
to Durban. Sunday afternoon we passed Port Elizabeth, 
and on Tuesday afternoon we cast anchor in Port Natal. 
Here we were officially informed for the first time, that we 
were being sent to Ceylon, so that we were able to write 
this news to our relatives and friends. On Thursday after- 
noon, 23 August, we steamed out of the bay, and shortly 
afterwards the coast of Africa was lost sight of . ... for 
many of us for ever. Even on the voyage we lost a comrade, 
and a second died on our arrival at Colombo. 

When the coast of our beloved native country had dis- 
appeared from view, and we had to make the best of the 
circumstances in which we found ourselves, we found the 
prospect of being for several weeks between water and sky, 
not a very enticing one. The first days of our voyage seemed 
to be longer than 24 hours, and the first week appeared to 
contain a great many more days than seven. Towards the 
end of the first week we began to find out, how much we 
should have to suffer from seasickness, which only then 
began to stop. A Roman poet says, that those who travel, 
change their climate but not their character, and these words 
were applicable to us. For when we left the coasts of South 
Africa, everything had a wintry appearance there, and it 
did not seem as if the rains would ever end. But when we 
steamed into the Indian ocean, everything was changed ; the 
sun shone brightly and in its rays we were able to forget 
that we had left a winter behind us. 
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Life on board was very monotonous indeed. Daily we saw 
the same faces, and nothing besides but sea and sky. The 
sight of a shoal of dolphins, a vessel, the flsring fishes, and 
such things, were matters which created an immense exci- 
tement on board. Every one stretched his neck in order to 
catch some glimpse of coast, which might remind him of 
the beloved country which he left behind him against his 
wish. The feeling which we experienced at being every day 
carried further and further from our native country, can 
scarcely be described. The extensive ocean, or rather, that 
immense plain of water, made an indelible impression on 
the Africander Boer. There is something particularly awe- 
inspiring in that great sheet of water, which always remains 
in exactly the same state, as that in which it first came 
out of the hand of the Creator. 

The voyage was monotonous beyond description. Day 
after day, we discussed the same subjects. How long would 
De Wet be able to hold out, and how long would the war 
last? Why had they sent us away, and what influence 
would our being sent away have upon the burghers, still 
in the field. What was the position of things in Europe? 
Would the great Christian Powers never interfere to put an 
end to this fearful war, which was carried on for no other 
purpose but for the possession of the Gold-fields? Would 
the rising of the Boxers in China have any influence upon 
our war? What did the island of Ceylon look like, and 
what did it produce, besides tea? These were the questions 
of the day. The answers given to them were more or 
less as follows. It was difficult to say how long the war 
was still likely to last, because we did not get any 
news, but it was quite possible that we should return 
by New Year. At the railway- station at Victoria West, 
an English officer of high standing, had said, with rare 
straightforwardness, that the people in that district were 
very troublesome and dissatisfied. If that was the case there, 
it might also be the case in other districts. At another 
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station some one had nodded to us in an encouraging manner, 
and had made us understand by signs, that we had all 
cause for keeping up our spirits. At Graaflf-Reinet a Congress 
had been held some time ago, where Minister Te Water 
had so waved the Africander flag, that his colleague Solomon 
had threatened him with imprisonment. Thereupon the Cape 
Ministry had fallen. Perhaps the British feared a rebellion 
in the Cape Colony, and had, for that reason, sent us to 
Ceylon. There was very little hope that the other nations 
of Europe would interfere. Our deputation would remain in 
Europe, and keep our cause before the public, but even if 
it did manage to accomplish anything, the results would 
only be known at the end of the war. Even the disturbances 
in China would not be of much use to us. It was very 
probable, that the Boxers would be subdued and their country 
divided among the European Powers, but it did appear likely 
to us that these Powers would start quarrelling among each 
other about the division of the spoils. Perhaps Great Britain 
would then undergo that humiliation, which, in our opinion, 
it so fully deserved. 

Thus we spoke and argued, always returning to the same 
themes. If a new idea was. uttered at these conversations, 
it made the round from mouth to mouth, until it returned 
to him who had first given expression to it. Our knowledge 
of Ceylon proved to be very limited. The situation of the 
island was fairly well known, as also the fact that tea was 
grown there. One of us had read in an English schoolboek, 
that wild elephants were still running about in the forests, 
and that they were caught and tamed by the English by 
means of tamed elephants, in the same way, as tame 
Africanders were being used to draw their fellow countrymen 
into the Kraal of British blessedness. Another was able to 
tell us something about the pearl-fisheries, which were carried 
on in the neighbourhood of the island. Yet another could 
reckon out, that we should arrive there in the beginning of 
winter, so that we should be going from one winter to 
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another. But this was all. No one had ever heard of the 
natural beauties of the country. 

In the meantime we sailed, or rather steamed, on, through 
the immeasurable ocean, and seemed to be always in the 
midst of a great watery plain. The flying fishes and the 
dolphins had lost their power of attraction. The only land 
we saw, was a fairly high mountain, which was said to be 
one of the Comora Islands, west of Madagascar. 

At last, on the morning of the 9*^ September, the coast 
of Ceylon came in sight, and very soon the palmtrees, which 
grow there so luxuriantly, were visible. It was a great sight 
for us. At last we neared our goal, and though that would 
prove a gaol for us, yet we rejoiced at the prospect of being 
able once more to put our feet upon terra firma. We had 
more than enough of our ever-rolling prison. 

The last batch of prisoners only left the ship five days 
after our arrival, just one month after the day on which we 
had been put on that prison. We had nearly forgotten how 
to walk, and our heads seemed to reel at every step. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Diyatalawa. 

At the moment that this is being written, there are in 
the camp at Diyatalawa about 4735 prisoners-of-war, mostly 
Freestaters and Transvalers by birth, but also some who 
had become so by the process of naturalisation; further 
some Cape Colonials, one Kaffir, and one "brown man". And 
last, but not least, "hired soldiers," who had never been 
hired, and who never expected any reward for their services. 
Our "foreign comrades," as we thankfully called them, have 
been for the greater part removed to another camp at Ragama, 
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nearer to Colombo ; only a few of them are still staying 
with us. 

Diyatalawa is situated in the midland province of Uva, a 
large tea-district about 150 miles east from Colombo, and 
at a height of nearly 4300 feet above the sea. In the north 
east, there are visible a few houses of the village of Ban- 
darawela, the terminus of the railway. The rest of this 
little village is hidden from view by a hill. The railway 
runs along the slope of a range ofmountains, which extends 
itself in an ever widening circle, towards the noi'th west. 
Towards the north,' the view is limited by the tops of various 
mountains and hills. From the camp, one can see the train 
climb higher and higher from Bandarawela, through tunnels 
and cuttings, and across foaming torrents. Now it stops at 
some small station in the forest, then again it rolls along 
tea-factories and quiet plantations, until the keen eye of the 
Africander becomes tired of following it further, and one can 
only just see the smoke ejected by the engine. The train 
goes upwards along deep precipices, and often the line is so 
steep, that two engines are attached to the train, one to pull, 
and the other to push. In a number of places tunnels had to be 
bored through the hillsides, but scarcely has one left the 
Egyptian darkness of such a tunnel, when one is recompensed 
by the view of a most charming panorama, which spreads 
itself out at one's feet for a distance of several miles. If the 
mass of clouds, which so often envelops the tops of the 
mountains, hangs low down, then the train also disappears 
into it ; but if the sky is somewhat clearer than usual, the 
train is lost sight of, just when going into a tunnel, which 
is situated high up in the mountains to the northwest of 
us. So it goes everyday. But during the six months that 
we are already here, it has never yet happened that the 
sky was quite unclouded for the space of one day, as is so 
often the case in South Africa. We are not sorry for this, 
because the sun is here right above our heads, and if there 
were no clouds, it would be impossible for a foreigner to 
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live here. But it can also rain in this part of the world. 
Shortly after our arrival, we read the following paragraph 
in one of the newspapers: 

„ Ambagawuma, 12 September: Is there any district, which 
can beat this? 6.25 inches of rain were measured on Monday 
morning; 4.60 inches on Tuesday morning; and 4.80 inches 
this morning, with the prospect of at least another four 
inches to-day. Total for three days : 15.55 inches. For September, 
up to date: nearly 25 inches.'* 

Compare this with the rainfall at Bloemfontein, which was 
in 1884 less than 18 inches, and never rises higher than 
30 inches per annum. Here 150 inches per annum is nothing 
unusual. 

The prisoners-of-war are living in huts of corrugated iron, 
with plank floors, each hut being 120 feet long by twenty 
feet wide. Formerly there were 64 men in such a hut, but 
this number has now been diminished to 56. The inhabitants 
of each hut are divided into table- companies of 14 each; each 
of these latter are under the supervision of a corporal, while a 
captain has the supervision of every hut. Three hut-inspections 
are held each day, namely at 6 o'clock in the morning, at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, and at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
The bill-offare is as follows: 

For breakfast: bread and coffee; for dinner: buffalomeat, 
potatoes, rice, and a little unions and pumpkin ; later in the 
day: tea and bread. In the beginning the bre^d was very 
bad, and the meat was anything but what it ought to have 
been. Through the intervention of Sir J. West Ridgeway, 
the governor of the island, who from time to time pays us 
a visit, our food was greatly improved. We have to thank 
him for the fact, that once a week, we are supplied with 
some jam, and that on Sunday we receive a kind of mutton 
instead of buffalo-meat. The sheep of this island has been 
described in another place. Just as bad as it looks, so bad 
its taste is. Still we must consider our Sunday meals as 
as pecial favour, and one of the newspapers of Colombo even 
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attacked the Governor, because he gave us mutton twice a 
week. If the latter statement were true, we were to be pitied 
indeed. The bread which is baked with the bran, is supplied 
by the military and distributed among us. The rest of the 
food we have to prepare ourselves in the kitchens, which 
are built for that purpose in different parts of the camp. 
These kitchens are built in a very primitive manner. They 
consist of some corrugated iron plates fastened on to poles, 
and have two little walls built on the floor, which are hollow 
above. On these are placed the pots or paraflBntins, which 
are used as cooking-utensils. The wood used is generally 
wet, and emits a smoke, which brings tears in our eyes. 
Cooking is a very bad business, yet one finds plenty of 
burghers who, for 15 shillings or a pound per month, are 
willing to cook the food for a table of 14 or 16 men. They 
fully earn their money. The wash-houses are also very simple. 
They are barns built of clay, covered with palmleaves, and 
having floors of cement; the latter are always out of order. 
In them one finds a few large tubs and several smaller ones — 
nothing more. Beautiful, fresh water is plentifully supplied 
by means of pipes, and can be drawn at any of the taps in 
the camp. A swimming-bath is being built, which, no doubt, 
will be much appreciated in the summermonths. 

The camp is surrounded by three rows of barbed wire. 
Outside this, armed guards are walking up and down during 
night and day. Great electrical lamps shed a strong light 
all around, and yet several of our foreign friends, and even 
some Africanders, have succeeded in slipping through the 
wire, without being discovered. They were all caught, however, 
after a shorter or longer time, principally by the officious 
cooUes, who were duly rewarded for it. Two Germans had 
already succeeded in reaching Rangoon, when they were 
caught. They are now imprisoned somewhere in the island. 
An Austrian was shot one night inside the camp. It may 
be possible that he was trying to escape, but the bullet 
found him while he was still in the camp and inside the 
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wires. The guard, who shot him, was found blameless In 
the camp itself there is a number of Tommies, who do duty 
as police. At a quarter to ten every evening, the lights have 
to be out, and the police are very strict in seeing that this 
is done, as else there would never be any quiet in the 
various huts. 

Our huts, which number 80, are divided into two villages, 
which are known among us as Krugersdorpand Steijnsburg. 
They are naturally not far distant from each other. Krugersdorp 
ha's a kind of a suburb, which bears the name of Measlesquare, 
because one batch of prisoners was camped there, among 
whom the measles had broken out. At present the last batch, 
which has recently arrived, is now encamped there, but we 
are not aware of the reason why. There is no particular 
epidemic reigning, and those, encamped in the square, creep 
through the wires, whenever they want. This batch of 
prisoners bears the name of "the Catalonians'*, after te ship 
Catalonia^ which brought them here. The treatment they 
experienced on board the ship was so bad, that they secretly 
resolved to make themselves masters of the vessel, and take 
it to Madagascar. Some of the crew of the ship had joined 
them in the conspiracy. Unfortunately their intentions 
became known in some way or other to the authorities, 
and at the last moment, the stairs leading to the deck were 
taken away, which prevented them from caiTying out 
their plans. 

The Catalonians, however, among whom were many of 
the brave fellows of De Wet, who had been taken prisoners 
at Bothaville, had the honour of sending a deputation to 
Russia. The members of this deputation were: Messrs. W. 
Steijn, son of the former landdrost of Heilbron; Piet Botha, 
son of the landdrost of Ficksburg, formerly of Philippolis; 
G. and L. Steijtler, from the district of Wepener, and 
E. Hauschner, a German from Bloemfontein. The sending of 
the deputation took place in the following manner. 

On their arrival in the harbour of Colombo, the Boers, 
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who were then standing on the deck, were greeted with 
cheers by the crew of a Russian ship, which was lying at 
anchor in the bay. The prisoners answered this reception by 
cheers from their side, as well as by singing the Freestate 
and Transvaal national hymns. The Russians, thus encouraged, 
now also began to sing and made signs to the Boers, that 
they ought to cut the throats of their guards, and tiy to 
escape. That was not told to deaf ears, but the British were 
pretty sharp also, and made an end to this business by 
sending the prisoners below, and drawing the ship further 
away from the Russian vessel. That same afternoon the 
foreign* section of the prisoners was sent to Ragama, and 
the next day, the first batch of Boers started for Diyatalawa. 
Nothing happened on the second day. The third day a strange 
ship came to cast anchor in the neighbourhood of the 
**Catalonia'\ and as this proved to be the Russian, the 
cheers from both sides started again. The prisoners were 
kept below decks that night, but there they kicked up 
such a row, that there was nothing to be done with 
them. When the row had lasted long enough, Steyn, who 
had been the leader of the prisoners during the voyage, went 
to look for the British commander, and asked him, why the 
men were thus kept below. The Britisher said that they 
had been forgotten, and apologised for the mistake of his 
subordinates. Thereupon the Boers, or as many of them as 
liked to do so, were allowed to come and sleep upon deck 
as usual. The next morning the second batch of Boers was 
sent to Diyatalawa, and the following day the last lot would 
leave. In the meantime the Boers had had time to arrange 
their plans, and get everything in order, for the departure 
of the deputation. That night, at twelve o'clock, the exodus 
began. One after another, the members of the deputation 
slid down along a rope which hung from the forecastle of 
the ship. The first one, who started, let go too soon, and 
fell with a splash in the water; the others, however, were 
less careless. There were guardboats alongside the ship, but 
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the occupants of these were so fast asleep, that they did 
not even hear of the fugitives, who could not swim properly, 
kick up a row in their immediate neighbourhood by splashing 
the water all around him. The Russian ship lay a fairly 
good distance away, and probably the deputation would not 
have succeeded in their efforts to reach it, if they had not 
been wise enough to secure the necessary lifebelts. It is 
said by some that the brave Russians sent a boat to meet 
them halfway. How ever this may be, our five members of 
the new deputation managed to sUp through safely, and 
when their kind hosts looked for them the next morning, 
they were very far away, as the Russian ship had sailed 
that night between two and three o'clock. Afterwards we 
heard that they had savely arrived in Russia. We wonder 
whether they succeeded in doing anything for us. Possibly 
they may have been disappointed in finding the great nations 
of Europe so weakminded, and then have returned to Africa, 
in order to continue their struggle against the hated Britisher. 
Outside our camp, on higher ground, are the huts of our 
guards, — a detachment of the Gloucesters, and a batallion 
of the Duke of Cornwairs Light Infantry. The commanding 
officers are Colonel Wm. Jesse Coope, a man who did not 
have a very good reputation in South Africa, and who proves 
to be here a well-meaning, but troublesome meddler with 
everything; and Lieutenant-Colonel Vincent, a rough Scot. 
The flrstnamed has his office inside our camp, while the 
latter has charge of matters outside. A burgher who considers 
that any injustice has been done to him, can successively 
complain to the following persons : the corporal of his table, 
the captain of his hut, the sergeant of his street. Colonel 
Coope, Colonel Vincent, and lastly Governor Ridgeway. If he 
does not get justice done to him by any of these, he can 
only try and start a revolution. So far, no burgher has had 
occasion to take all these steps, but sometimes our officers 
have addressed the Governor per memorial, in which case he 
has generally listened to their grievances. 
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It must be further stated that the majority of the officers, 
and also some of the clergymen, are stajiag id two huts, 
specially built for them in Steijosburg. They are permitted 
to walk on certain days outside the camp within prescribed 
limits, and may, if provided with special passes, also visit 
Colombo and other places. Generals Roux and Olivier live in 
two small huts on a "koppie" between the two camps, and 




i COOLIE-SHOP OUTSIDE THE CAUP. 



around their dwellings have been erected tents for their 
adjudants, and some other officers, mostly belonging to our 
artillery. Among the officers at Steijnsburg there are several, 
who only discovered their rank on their way hither, while 
on the other hand, several officers were put among the 
burghers, and had a great deal of trouble to have their rank 
recognised, and to get permission to walk outside the camp. 
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All the prisoners-of-war wear, as a protection against the 
aun, ugly hats or helmets of cork, kindly provided by their 
hosts. The hats oi the ordinary burghers have a ring of 
blue paint round them ; those of the officers of red paint, 
and those of the hutcaptains of yellow. 

How the prisoners-of-war pass their time appeal's partly 
from what has already been said. Wo must cook our food 
and wash our clothes; we must fetch the necessary fuel 




PÜEL FOR THE CAUF. 

from outside the camp, and also the rations ; the latter in 
large baskets, and the wood in iron wagons, which are 
pushed along rails. We must keep our huts clean, and 
also air our bedding, whenever the statfi of the weather 
allows this. That is the necessary part of our work, and 
it is not very much. Poi* the sanitation and cleaning of 
the camp itself, a large number of coolies is employed. 
The prisoners pass their spare time in different ways. The 
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majority perhaps does nothing else but walk about, sleep, 
eat, and talk about their experiences in the war. The accounts 
of these experiences are no doubt interesting to such persons, 
as have not taken any active part in the war, but to the 
combata.nts they are in the long run very monotonous. One 
of the huts, namely No. 1, has been put aside for school- 
purposes and in this a number of teachers give instruction 
in elementary subjects, and also in modern languages, and 
this from morning to night. These are reading-classes, and 
classes for writing, arithme^tic, etc. which are attended by 
about 300 persons, while the classes for French and German 
naturally do not count so many pupils; further there are 
classes for more advanced pupils in Dutch, catechisation-classes, 
and Bible-classes. In the same hut the meetings are held of 
the Christian Endeavour Societies, and of the Debating 
Societies. As a result the room is not empty during any 
part of the day. 

Between the two so-called villages, there stands a large 
house constructed of iron and plaited cadjan leaves, which 
is used in turns for religious services and entertainments. 
During the greater part of the day, it is used by those, 
who wish to have a quiet place where they can sit and 
read or write a letter. The building is also intended for 
the holding of concerts, and has a platform with curtain; 
on the latter the battle of Magersfontein is depicted. 
In the officers* huts Nos. 21 and 36, there are two 
reading rooms, which are well provided with books, reli- 
gious as well as others, and for that reason reading is 
a favourite pastime with many. We are not altogether cut 
off from the outside world. The newspapers of Colombo are 
regularly received, having, however, to be paid for, and the 
news they contain about South Africa, scanty as it is, is 
eagerly read. A few papers from England and Africa are 
also allowed, though papers, which take up a hostile position 
towards the government, such as "Reynold's News-paper", 
"Truth", and the "Review of Reviews", are prohibited, but 
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for all that, we arc Homotimefl lucky enough to have them 
Hmuggled in. 

Krugorsdorp and Steynnburg are connected with each other 
by a street which bears the name of ConimisHionor Street. 
In it are found a number of «mall nhopw, in which those 
who are lucky enough to possess some mon(jy, can buy 
whatever they want, such as clothing, boerbread, fruit, 
vegetables, coffee and other light refreshments, cakes, tobacco, 
and matches. Soap we get from the authorities. The fruit 
obtainable hero consists princii)ally of pisangs, pineapples, 
cocaonuts, mango's, paw[)aws, oranges, mandarins, and limes. 
Pomegranat(5s and guavas are also sometimes seen, but 
these seem to bo s(;an;e. The fruit and vegetables are 
generally of an inferior quality, and the oranges are 
decidedly bad. The best and the chfjap(3st are undoubt(idly 
the pisangs, which can bo brought at 4 or 6 for a penny. 
These little shops have been constructed out of what/Over 
material the owner was able to g(}t hold, such as pieccjs of 
{)lank, half plaUm of corrugat(3(] iron, patrol-canvas from 
South Africa, pieces of gunny, bits of linen, etc. They are 
generally not larger than fJ feet by 0, and for this s[)ace 
the tenant, who is gcmerally a prisoruir-of-war, has to pay 
a monthly licence of one rupee or 10 pence, iiesides IhnHa 
shops th(}re is also a (Joolie shop in iha mainstreet of 
Steynsburg, which contains more or less the same goods 
as other shoi)s, but in greater quantity. 

Some [prisoners pass their time in manufactuiing walking- 
sticks, butters(;oops, penholders, pipfm, photo-frames, napkin- 
rings, watch-(;hains, and other objects of a similar kind, all 
made of wood. If one takes intx) (;onsideration the simple 
implements used, whi(;h in many cases consist of nothing else 
but a {)Ocketknife, one must ex|)ress astonishmrmt at the 
results obtained, and tluj good taste and cleverness displayed 
by th(3 makers Two burghers of Ladybrand, Messrs Straus 
and Meyer, have even suc(;eeded with mucjh trouble and 
infinite patience, in constructing a barrel organ, on quite a 
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new principle. All this work, however, Is of a merü trifling 
nature, and no artisan would be able to earn his daily bread 
with it. 

An event of no little importance is the distribution of the 
mail from South Africa, At first the burghers received their 
letters personally at the window of the postoffice, and at 
that time it was a matter of no little danger to obtain one's 
letters, because the people nearly trampled each other to 




ARTICLES MADE BY THE PRISOKEBS-OF-WAR. 

death. At present, the ■ list of letters received, is pasted 
upon a board, and the hutcaptains see to it, that the letters 
belonging to their huts, are duly fetched. It can be 
easily understood that the longing for tidings from home is 
great among the bui^bers. Bad tidings about death and 
disease are not rare, but generally the messages from our 
brave women are of an encouraging nature. Their inventive 
genius in letting us know favourable news, apparently knows 
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no bounds. At one time they speak of red locusts, which 
are driven off by the birds; then again about a team of red 
oxen^ which is exhausted and done for ; then again of a 
"vaal" (dun) team, with which somebody is ploughing well 
on the other side of the river etc. The latest sample of this 
kind is the following: "We have had here a good harvest 
of peas, in the Freestate as well as in the Transvaal. The 
peas are beaten out in the kitchen. They are a new kind. We 
call them translation peas." The meaning ofthis is evidently, 
that Kitchener has given in, and consented to terms of peace; 
at all events, that is what we make out of it. May this prove 
to be the right solution. Judging, however, from the official 
news given us here, things do not look very much like it. 

The Festivals of the Republics are duly observed in the 
camps. Then we sing the "song of liberty*', and of "the free 
nation", with all the strength of our lungs. The body may 
have been made prisoner, but the spirit is yet free, and as 
long as that is the case, the enemy will not triumph over 
the Africanders. But, for all that, it is a pitiful sight to see 
so many thousands of healthy, strong burghers in the power 
of the enemy, and still worse is it to think that thousands 
more are locked up, as it were, in other places. 

The first festival we celebrated was the birthday of President 
Steyn. There were large processions, which marched along the 
streets, singing, cheering, and beating upons tins. It was 
a noise, enough to deafen one, and indeed remarkable, if one 
takes into consideration how calm the Africander usually is, 
and how little given to enthusiasm. To make matters still 
worse, a number of young men drew their sticks along the 
corrugated iron sides of the huts, and this created a noise, 
which reminded one very much of the salvo's of the British 
infantry. The Tommies in the camp ran alongside of us Uke 
hens after their chickens, but we dit not give them any 
chance to interfere. Shortly afterwards it was the biithday 
of President Kruger, which was celebrated less uproariously, 
but with no less spirit. 

9 
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On Christmas day we were to have pudding for dinner. 
Days before all the necessary preparations had been made, 
and at nine o'clock on Christmas morning the puddings 
were in the pots, some of them rising to such an extent, 
that they looked as if they were going to find their way 
out. Suddenly the order came that everybody had to go 
to his hut, as the prisoners were to be counted. In the 
socalled grass-house, the large cadjan building, the Rev. 
Postma was busy preaching to a large congregation the 
"message of peace and goodwill", when suddenly a Tommy 
burst into the room, and said that the service had to stop. 
It was in anything but a peaceful frame of mind that we 
went to our huts. It now appeared that in the morning a 
prisoner-of-war had been brought in from outside, of whom 
it was not kwown that he had been missed, and this fact 
was said to be the cause, why the authorities had been 
obliged to disturb us. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
our festive dinners proved a failure; in most cases the 
puddings were either burnt, or raw, while the other food 
was in no better state. Some time before this, there had 
been considerable dissatisfaction caused among the burghers, 
because when they had gathered together on Dingaansday, 
to Usten to some addresses of their leaders, the authorities 
caused the meeting to disperse, on the plea that no request 
had been made to use the room for this special purpose. 
The anger caused by that action was not a little increased 
by the events of Christmas Day. But what use is it for 
a prisoner to lose his temper about the conduct of his hosts? 
There is nothing further for him to do, but to get into good 
humour again. Indeed we have cooled down considerably, 
yet Christmas of 1900 will be long remembered by many 
a prisoner-of-war. The anniversary of the Independence of 
the Free State, some days ago, was the occasion of many 
fine and hopeful speeches, and this time there was nothing 
to mar the pleasure. 

The health of the camp is at present fairly good, although 
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now and then we have a case of fever. Last year, however, 
we had our share of trials. During the months of October, 
November, and December about eighty burghers died of 
enteric fever and other diseases; two and three per day, and 
towards the end of the year even as many as six or seven 
per day. It was, indeed, a fearful time. The dead were 
buried with military honours, which includes the fact, that 
afber the burial, the military band returns from the graveyard 
playing some lively airs, and this happened so often, that 
our young people began to whistle their tunes. The hospitals 
were rapidly filled in those days, and several of the ordinary 
huts were turned into additional hospitals, so that there 
were a few hundred sick persons in the camp itself. Four 
or five doctors worked very hard, and were assisted by a 
few nurses and hospital orderlies, these latter being mostly 
chosen from out of the prisoners-of-war, and great thanks 
are due to the women as well as to the men, for the way 
in which they performed their charitable work. The patients 
who were convalescent, were sent to other places in the 
neighbourhood of the camp; some to Mount Lavinia to 
Colombo, and others to a ship that was lying near the coast. 
We fear, however, that when the new rainy monsoon sets 
in, which will take place within a short time, we shall 
again have an outbreak of the fever. 

Among the many deplorable deaths in the camp, special 
mention must be made of that of Advocate Cleaver, who 
departed this life on the 18*^» November 1900. In every 
respect he was a great friend of his people. In words and 
in deeds he always did his utmost to promote the interests 
of the prisoners-of-war. As the respected chairman of the 
hutcaptains he always did his best to alleviate the sufferings 
of his compatriots. His death was a heavy blow to many, 
and when we brought his remains, covered by the Vierkleur, 
to the grave, we had to acknowledge that South Africa nad 
again laid a precious offering on the altar of Liberty. Indeed, 
the death of so many brave Africanders, here in a strange 
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land, made us truly aware what immense sacrifices our 
liberty, and that of our people, would cost us. 

The sad tidings of the thousands of deaths in the concentration 
camps in South Africa, which we received from time, increased 
the abovenamed feéüng not a little. The camp resembled a 
mass of mourners. Under such circumstances the officers of 
the camp resolved to address a petition, on behalf of the 
prisoners-of-war in Ceylon, to the British Governement. In 
this manner, we would, at all events, try to bring the 
deplorable condition of our beloved ones in South Africa, to 
the notice of the world in general, and at the same time 
ask, that this condition of things be put an end to, so as 
to save our mothers, wives, and children. It may not be 
devoid of interest to the reader, if we here give the contents 
of the protest sent in, together with its appendices. 

Diyatalawa-Camp, 25 July 1901. 

To the Right Honourable St. John Brodrick, 
Secretary of State for War. 

Right Honourable Sir, 

We, the undersigned, officers of the burgher forces of the 
Oranje Free State and the South African Republic, at present 
prisoners-of-war at Diyatalawa, Ceylon, wish to bring the 
following to your notice. 

A) A number of facts, having reference to the treatment 
of our relatives, being non-combatants, whom your military 
forces have been lately busy in collecting and removing to 
certain camps in the two aforenamed states, as well as in 
the Cape Colony and Natal, and whom they are perhaps 
still collecting. B) Declarations of men in this camp, which 
they are prepared to swear to, respecting the illtreatment 
to wich they and their famiUes have been subjected. 

The facts, as appearing from a large number of letters 
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received in this camp from friends and relatives in South 
Africa, of which letters translated extracts are hereunto 
annexed, are as follows: 

1) Women and children, as well as old men unfit for 
military service, and old women in the Free State and South 
African Republic, have been removed from their dwellings 
where they have been left by us, and where they were living 
comparatively at their ease, and could have gone on living, 
provided their private property had not been taken from them, 
in disregard of the laws observed by civilised nations in warfare. 

2) In some cases very insufficient provision was made, 
and in other cases none whatever, for the removal of those 
women and children to the camps, and consequently those 
poor victims had to suffer great privations. 

3) In some cases large numbers of women and children 
arrived at camps, where no provision at all had been made 
for their reception. In other cases, women with large families 
remained for days exposed to the inclement weather of the 
South African winter. 

4) By order of your military authorities, clothes and 
bedding found in dwellings from which women and children 
had just been removed, or which they were on the point of 
leaving, have been maliciously destroyed, and as in the 
camps such articles were not provided, or only in very 
insufficient quantities, our women and children were com- 
pelled in several cases, to go barefooted and in some cases 
nearly naked. 

5) On account of the privations and exposure suffered, 
hundreds and again hundreds, have succumbed to the first 
attack of disease, which was reigning so generally in the 
camps, which latter were, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, unfit for such large numbers of persons, princi- 
pally on account of want of sufficient water and fuel. 

The declarations referred to herebefore need not be enume- 
rated ; they speak for themselves, and are found in annexure 
marked B, 
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We are sorry to state, that the information which we 
have received, after same has undergone strong censorship, 
and which we have the honour now to submit to you, as 
well as the declarations of men within our midst, have con- 
siderably increased the existing racehatred. We cannot believe 
that it could possibly be your intention to completely exter- 
minate our race, and therefore we wish, in the interests of 
the future relations between Africanders and British in 
South Africa, to protest most solemnly against the trans- 
gressions of the rules of warfare between civilised nations, 
and to request you to observe these. In the matter of the 
women and children in the camps, we scarcely know what 
to suggest. As they have been deprived of all their earthly 
possessions, and in most cases even their habitations have 
been destroyed, we cannot ask you to let them go back to 
what were once their homes. What we do demand, however, 
considering that, according to letters received here, whole 
families have died out, is, that the worst camps be imme- 
diately removed to clean and more suitable places ; that better 
food, more clothes, and other necessary articles be provided, 
and that, in general, the circumstances be made more bearable 
for these poor unfortunates in the camps. 

Lastly, we cannot but assure your Honour, that the tortures 
to which those beloved by us have been subjected to in 
South Africa, have only strengthened us in the determination, 
not to take any oath of allegiance to the throne of Great 
Britain, as long as a single commando of our compatriots 
is still in the field, neither will we recommend any of our 
men to take such oath. 

We have the honour to remain 
Honourable Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 
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Appendix A. 
(Extracts from letters.) 

1) Women's Camp, Springfontein, 20 April 1901 (from the 
wife to her husband). 

I have nothing left but my three children. I am in the 
camp at Springfontein. We arrived here in a coaltruck, and 
remained four days in this, before we received a tent. We 
were wet through on account of the rain. How our health 
is going to stand this, I do not know. At the farm we have 
nothing; everything is taken away. 

2) Nervals Pont, 27 June 1901 (from wife to husband). 
My children, Malie, and I, are nearly naked. The children 

have nothing to put on their feet. Annie is with me in the 
same tent, and is also nearly naked. It is bitterly cold and 
bedding is not to be obtained. 

3) Women's Camp, Krugersdorp, 30 May 1901 (from wife 
to husband). 

During the nights we are nearly dying of cold. Very few 
will survive this. 

4) Women's Camp, Krugersdorp, 3 January 1901 (from 
wife to husband). 

I do not know what will become of our women here, 
for we do not get any meat to eat. I am afraid, starvation 
will be the end of it. 

5) Women's Camp, Bloemfontein, 28 May 1901 (from wife 
to husband). 

She (referring to a little girl of twelve years old) is to-day 
busy collecting in Bloemfontein some old boots and clothes 
for us, for we are naked and barefooted. I do not know 
what to do. 

6) Women's Camp, Kraairiver, 10 May 1901 (from wife 
to husband). 

I am here with father and mother. We have not even 
a tent. We are lying on the sand. Oh! what is going to 
become of us. How fearfully bitter this is. And that for 
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people who had such a quantity of worldly goods. This 
morning very cold; without a tent in the cold. This is 
very bad for baby, who is getting neglected. 

7) Women's camp, Volksrust, 18 June 1901 (from wife 
to husband). 

You ask me how things are getting on in Volksrust? 
Very badly. We suffer a great deal of hunger, and have 
especially no meat. People who have money can live, but 
Ellie, Hannie, and I have nothing. We take in washing 
for others, to be able to exist, and to clothe our children. 

8) Pretoria, 2 June 1901 (from wife to husband). 

I am in want of everything. I am nearly naked and 
cold, I as well as my children. Write to me whether I can 
sell our farm in the Mapoch country, in order to get sub- 
sistence. If you agree to this, dear husband, send me then 
the necessary power of attorney for that purpose. 

9) Refugee Camp, Kraairiver, 17 May 1901 (from wife to 
husband). 

I cannot write everything to you, for we are treated most 
shamefully. I possess to-day only two children, and sisters. 
To-day we have been here ten days, and have nothing yet 
above our heads. They threw us down on a bare hill. I never 
thought I should have to go through such bitter days. 

(Later on this same lady wrote) 27 May — I was for 
15 days under the bare heavens, before I got a tent. I believe 
our illness is due to that). 

10) Bloemfontein, 1 June 1901 (from aunt to nephew). 
The people are dying here at the rate of thirty a day. 

There are 8000 persons in the camp at Bloemfontein. 

11) Potchefstoom, 5 June 1901 (from cousin to cousin). 
Who would ever have thought, that I should have become 

so poor that I should have to wash clothes for other people, 
in order to be able to buy clothes for myself. 

12) Bloemfontein, 3 June 1901 (from wife to husband). 
The condition of things here is something awful. In the 

camp there are thirty deaths per day. 
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13) Refugee Camp, Springfontein 16 April 1901 (from sister 
to brother). 

You can easily understand that it was impossible for us 
to remain healthy, as we are accustomed to live in houses, 
and now we have to live in tents. Some of us got wet 
through on the trucks. 

14) Harrismith, Refugee Camp, 1 June 1901 (from friend 
to friend). 

Oh! this is a fearful life. It is fearfully cold, and we live 
in tents, which are so thin, that in the night we can see 
the moon and stars through them. God only knows what 
will become of us ! You can scarcely fancy how dejected we 
have been during the last few weeks. We had nothing but 
wind and dust, and no kitchens or other places, in which 
to cook our food. 

15) Vryburg Camp (no date) (from wife to husband). 

I am very low-spirited, and wish that I was dead. That 
is at all events preferable to having to die of starvation, and 
to seeing that our little children are starving too. 

16) Rustenburg, 24 May 1901 (from cousin to cousin). 
We have been in the camp at Pieter Maritzburg. It is 

incredible to see the women there chopping wood, washing 
clothes, and carrying wood. 

17) Women's Camp, Bloemfontein 5 June 1901 (from friend 
to friend). 

The people here are in very pitiful circumstances. They 
have neither clothes nor blankets, and it is fearfully cold. 
One sometimes sees a tent, where a mother and all her 
children are lying sick, without there being anyone to look 
after their requirements. It is an awful sight. Since December 
up to this morning there have been 825 deaths in this camp. 

18) Germiston, 30 May 1901 (from wife to husband). 
Many women and children are dying here in the camp. 

In 12 days there have been 51 deaths. Two days ago four 
trucks, laden with women, arrived at the station here, and 
remained there during the night. It is so cold that one 
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would not chase a dog out of doors. Our women had to 
sleep out in the open air without any bedding. These women 
are on their way fi'om Heidelberg to Kroonstad. 

19) Extract from a letter addressed to General Olivier 
by his son. 

"I have been informed by aunt Truya, that Martha has 
also been taken prisoner by the enemy, who drove her for 
a distance of two hours, on foot, to the gaol at Smithfield, 
where she was afterwards released by her father-in-law. 
This occurred, because it was alleged, that she had baked 
bread for her husband.'' 

In a letter, dated 30 April, from this lady to her father, 
she writes: 

"To-morrow it will be a month, that I have been in this 
camp at Norvalspont. Eight days before I was taken prisoner, 
my dwellinghouse with everything in it, was burned down. 
All our stock was taken away by the enemy. I have not 
seen my husband Marthinus for thirteen months. I was 
taken prisoner twice.'' 

In a letter to her brother, the same lady writes: 

"Yesterday I had to walk more than six miles to get 
firewood for our use in the camp." 

20) Ophirton, 10 June 1901 (from granddaughter to 
grandfather). 

It is very cold here. We had a snowfall last week, and 
several children and old people have died on the race-course. 
Cousin Kitty Roux was last week in Potchefstroom, and 
she says if one wants to know what misery is, one must 
go thither. Food is very scarce there. 

21) Aliwal North, 1 June 1901 (from wife to husband). 
Tears come to my eyes, when I see the poor women and 

children, who can do nothing for themselves. Those who 
have money can at all events do something and live. But 
there are many who are hungry and naked. Some women 
were, when taken prisoners, dressed in sackcloth. This is 
the solemn truth. It happened at Vechtkop, near to Zastron. 
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The lot of the women and children is a fearful one. It is 
an awful life that they are leading in the camp, especially 
as it is so cold. Poor children! As soon as the day breaks, 
one hears them crying, and then one need not ask wat the 
cause is; it is the cold. 

22) Refugee camp, Aliwal North, 17 May 1901 (from wife to 
husband). 

There is much sickness reigning in the camp. The nights 
are bitterly cold. We are nearly half frozen. A child, 5 days 
old, actually died of the cold, and another very nearly died. 

Appendix B. 
Declaration I. 

I, the undersigned, J. L. Louw, am at any time prepared 
to swear to the following declaration : 

I am the owner of the farm Vermeulenskraal North, in 
the district of Winburg, 0. V. S. A British patrol of about 
40 men visited my farm about one o'clock in the morning 
of the 9^^ November 1900. The patrol was commanded by 
two officers, one called J—; the other was unknown tome. 
The doors of my house were forced open. We were all 
asleep, but awoke on account of the noise made by the 
soldiers, who forcibly obtained entrance into the house. My 
wife was very much upset, and I myself was shaking with 
fear. Five soldiers came immediately into our bedroom, and 
other soldiers ran into the room, where our children slept. 
We were all driven out of bed, and no opportunity was 
given us to dress ourselves. My wife, myself, and the children 
were all put into one room, and a guard was placed at the 
door. We had to remain there while the soldiers were 
plundering the house. The officer J— looked on with evident 
satisfaction, and took good care to make himself master of 
the cashboxes and of the gold and silver watches. The 
jewelry and watches, to the value of about £ 70, belonged 
to my wife and children. I had in the house about £ 30 
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in gold and £ 4 in silver. After every wardrobe and box 
had been examined, guards were placed inside and outside 
the house. The officers and the other soldiers then went 
outside. My wife, the children, and myself, then dressed 
ourselves the best way we could with the clothes we had, 
and which the children had brought with them out of their 
bedroom. About 40 minutes later my brother-in-law and 
his wife and child, were brought into the room where we 
were. The next morning we were sent to Virginia Siding. 
The women and children remained there for a few days at 
Mrs. Nieman's, a short distance from the British camp. My 
brother-in-law, my eldest son, and myself, were sent that 
very same day to Bloemfontein, and from there to Ceylon. 
Our wives and children were afterwards sent to Kroonstad, 
without anything else but the clothes on their backs. Accor- 
ding to tidings received from there, two of my children have 
died in that camp, when I left them they were in perfect 
health. Since the British troops have come into the country, 
I have remained on my farm, where I lived quietly. I had 
no communication whatever with the commandos still in 
the field, nor, as far as I know, did anybody else of my 
family nor anybody on the farm. 

Declaration II. 

I, the undersigned, Andries C. Hauptfleisch, am at any 
time prepared to swear to the following declaration: 

In November 1900 I resided with my family on the farm 
Vermeulen skraal, in the district of Winburg 0. V. S. The 
farm belonged to my brother-in-law, J. C. Louw. I lived in 
his old house, about 100 yards from his dwelling. I was 
government-teacher on the farm. The school had been closed 
since the beginning of the war. I was a long time in the 
field, and on the 2^ of May I went home on account of 
illness. I soon recovered, and two days after I got out of bed, 
there came British troops upon the farm. They immediately 
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took possession of all firearms on the farm, as well as of 
the ammunition. My brother-in-law and I were then called 
to the headquarters of Lord Roberts at Virginia Siding, 
which was about five miles from our dwellings. We went 
on horseback. In accordance with one of the proclamations 
of Lord Roberts, we each of us received a permit to stay on 
the farm, as we had been found on our farms. We had 
also to take the oath of neutrality. This took place on the 
10*^ of May. We remained quietly on the farm, and as the 
British camp was not far from our dwellings, we were visited 
daily by the troops. Lieutenant-Colonel North was at that time 
Provost-marshal and Lieutenant-Colonel White had charge 
of the camp at Virginia Siding. The camp remained there, 
and a detachment of about 10 of 12 men kept guard at a 
little 8i)ruit which was about BOO yards from our house. 
This state of affairs lasted until the time when the events, 
now to be related by me, took place. 

On the night of 9 November, while my wife and I were 
quietly sleeping with our only son of 11 months old, we 
suddenly were awakened by a tremendous noise, and the 
outside doors flew o[)en. We slept in a backroom, but through 
the noise we woke up at once. The servant girl came running 
out of the kitchen, and called out: "Baas, the English are 
here." I jumped up, ran out of the room, and Immediately 
struck a match. At once my eyes fell upon the muzzle of a 
Leo-Metford rifle, which was pushed under my nose. I remained 
calm under the circumstances, though very much upset, 
not knowing what all this meant. I then saw that there were 
about 10 men, including two officers, in the house. One of 
tho officers was known to me as J—; the other men I had 
often seen, but I did not know their names. I asked what 
they wanted. J— answered: "Nothing, but tell your wife to 
get up at once and to come out of tho room." My wife 
was so upset, that she could hardly si)eak. I tried to 
encourage her. Every soldier carried, besides his arms, a 
grainbag. They began knocking the furniture about. Locked 
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boxes and chests were forced open; they seemed to be too 
much of a hurry, to ask for any keys. 

On account of not having suflflcient privacy, it was impossible 
for my wife to dress herself The officers then rummaged 
about, looking for valuables, but finding nothing, went outside. 
The soldiers, however, remained in the house, and continued 
plundering. They soon had their bags filled with all kinds 
of useful articles, more than they could carry away. During 
the absence of the officers, one of the soldiers said : "They 
are going to burn the house, so you had better carry your 
furniture outside ; perhaps you will be allowed to keep what- 
ever is outside". 

Knowing that it would be of no use, I refused, but at last, 
in order to satisfy my wife, I hurriedly carried as many useful 
articles as possible, out of doors. My wife also helped as far 
as she was able. We had scarcely started when J— came 
back. He spoke to us in a furious manner. He threatened 
to shoot me, if I continued to carry the things out of the 
house. My wife, our little son, and myself were then driven into 
a corner of the diningroom, and a soldier with fixed bayonet, 
kept guard over us. I could scarcely keep back my tears, 
and my wife and the child began cr5ring. I asked J — to give 
my wife an opportunity to dress herself, as she was in her 
nightgown. All the answer I got was: "Hold your tongue". 
J— was then busy examining a lot of little boxes and tins, 
which were standing in front of him. He found nothing in 
them, and then commanded me in rough tones to follow him. 
We did so. It was dark and about ten minutes past two. 
I could, however, see a number of horses, and also a wagon 
with some oxen in front of it. There was a number of Kaffirs. 
These were unarmed. I heard them killing the poultry. Out 
of 250 fowls and ducks, which we had, I saw the next 
morning only a hen and three chickens. When we came to 
the house of my brother-in-law, we found that he and his 
family were in one room, and we were put in the same room. 
J— addressed us there and said: "I shall tell you now, what 
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will be done to you, as soon as the daybreaks. I shall send 
you with the women and children to the farm of Mrs. Nieman, 
near Virginia Siding. Mrs. Nieman will receive you with 
open arms, and you men will then be sent to Cape Town. 
The women and children will remain at Mrs Nieman's, until 
I receive further instructions". When the mothers and children 
heard this, they began to cry. J— therupon began to laugh 
and said: "No, no, no; you must not make such a bloody 
noise". After that he left us, having first put some men 
to guard us. He gave strict orders, that nobody should be 
allowed to leave the room, and if we tried to do so, we 
should be brought back by force. The officers then went to 
the frontroom to sleep. When the day had broken, they 
let us come to the frontroom. J— then placed the cashbox, 
etc. on the table, and said that, if the two daughters of 
my brother-in-law would make breakfast for them, he would 
return the cashboxes and other things. The girls immediately 
promised to do so. J— came to fulfill his promise. Nearly 
each member of the family had something in those boxes. Each 
had to answer to the question: "Whose is this"? and 
then the article was handed over to him or her. We found 
that only a few pounds in silver were returned. We received 
empty purses. The officer J — remained in the possession of 
about £ 60, in cash and jewelry. After the officers had 
breakfasted, I asked for clothes for my wife and child, but 
received no answer. My wife asked J— whether she and her 
baby would then have to go in their nightclothes. J— thereupon 
called a soldier, and ordered him to take my wife to the 
house in order to obtain some clothes. It was broad daylight, 
when she had to pass the soldiers in her nightdress. She 
came back crying after a few minutes, and said: "There 
are no clothes; everything has been plundered and packed 
upon the wagons". Afterwards J— and a Kaffir came in with 
a bundle. J— said: "Where is your wife"? When he saw her, 
he said: "There is a bundle; look whether there are some 
clothes in it, and don't bother me any more". Luckily the 
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bundle had been taken out of my house, and my wife found 
some clothing in it for her and for the child, but there were 
neither boots nor stockings, nor covering for the head. 
J— refused to let us take anjrthing more than what we had on. 
We were ordered to go outside. Afterwards, when J— was some 
distance away, the other officer said to my brother-in-law 
that as the house was to be burnt down, he should carry 
some furniture outside, and leave it in charge of the Kaffirs. 
The soldiers, who wished to do so, could help us. He would 
allow us five minutes time. The soldiers were immediately 
ready to assist, and within a few minutes a quantity of 
things were outside. When J — came back he ordered every- 
thing to be thrown back, saying: "My orders are that every- 
thing must be destroyed". The soldiers looked at each other, 
and one of them, who stood near to me, said quite audibly : 

"D fool !" Everything was thrown back and the doors 

and windows were destroyed. The dwelling alone cost my 
brother-in-law £ 2000. The women and children began to 
cry again, and even the Kaffirs and Kaffir girls cried. After- 
wards the women and children, who were crying bitterly, 
were sent to a little tentwagon, in which they had to do 
the journey. My brother-in-law had to drive, and his two 
sons and myself had to walk alongside the wagon, each with 
a blanket under his arm. Corporal Bell with about 10 men 
escorted us. Once the corporal spoke to me in a very feeling 
manner. He had taken nothing out of the house, although 
the horses of the other soldiers were laden with fowls and 
other blunder. Some carried as many as six and eight fowls. 
Bell told me that J— seemed to be very pleased, when he 
received, the night before, the order to do this horrible work. 
"It appeared to me", said Bell, "that thé job was very much 
to his liking, but it was anything but pleasing tome, when 
J— gave me the order to accompany him. I would have 
preferred doing any other job, even if it were to cost my 
hfe". When we were about 10 yards from the farm, the 
dwellings and three other outside buildings, including the 
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school, were in flames. When we came to the farm of 
Mrs Nieman, we had to take leave of our families. My brother- 
in-law, his eldest son, and myself, were brought to the gaol 
in Bloemfontein, from there to Greenpoint, and later on to 
Ceylon. During the time that I lived on the farm I was 
quiet. I held no communication whatever with the burgher- 
forces, nor did anybody else on the farm, as far as I know. 

This protest was handed over on the 25*^ of July to 
Sir J. West Ridgeway, in order to be forwarded to Mr. Brodrick, 
the Secretary for War. As an answer to same we received 
the following. 

War Office, London, S. W. 24 August 1901. 
(Copy) 

I have been instructed by the Secretary of State for War, 
to acknowledge receipt of your confidential despatch, dated 
25 July, covering a petition of the principal officers of the 
Prisoners-of-War at Diyatalawa. la answer thereto, I am to 
inform Your Excellency, that every effort is being made, to 
provide for the proper feeding, economical and sanitary 
arrangements, of the large number of persons, who are 
gathered in the concentration camps. 

To His Excellency the Governor, 
Queen's House, Colombo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Religious and Chnistian-social condition 

at Diyatalawa. 

On the 9*^^ of August 1900 the first batch of prisoners, 
numbering 244, arrived here. This first batch consisted of 
equal numbers of Europeans and Africanders. They were at first 
mixed up indiscriminately in the different huts. Afterwards 
they were separated, and placed in different parts of the camps. 

It is remarkable, how the Africanders can adapt themselves 
to circumstances, and can learn to obey regulations, which 
are perfectly strange to them. Indeed the thought often struck 
us, that the Africander nation has not only shown bravery 
in the struggle, but has also known how to bear and to 
suffer. The thought which is uppermost in the minds of 
many, is this: "The circumstances in which we now find 
ourselves form part of the road which God has marked out 
for us, in our struggle for our beloved country". It was, 
indeed, a heavy lot for the brave fighter, who only hears 
about the brave deeds of his fellow-burghers from afar, and 
even then he does not always hear the correct version. One 
can often see a burgher who appears downcast, because he 
has been compelled to stand aside in the struggle. Often 
too, there arises the longing for the dear ones, from whom 
we are separated, and who are so far away. But, if he had 
the choice to obtain his liberty, and return to his beloved ones, 
the burgher would not accept it, unless he, at the same time, 
received permission to take up arms again tor the liberty 
of his country. If he does hear fearful tidings of destruction 
of house and property, and of terrible sufferings caused to 
his beloved ones, his heart contracts for a moment from 
pain, but very soon there arises in his heart a fierce longing 
to be there, where he could use his strong arm and take 
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revenge for all these things. At present he cannot do that, 
and he says that it is God's will, but that the Judge of 
heaven and earth does not sleep. There will come a day 
when his arms will again be free. God allows all this to 
take place, in order to let the Africander nation fully under- 
stand, that "victory or death", must in future be his only 
motto. That is, indeed, the hard lesson which was taught 
to all of us in Ceylon. May it be engraved, as with iron 
on our hearts. It is, however, often said: "This and that is 
the will of the Lord'', but one forgets that there are many 
things, which are allowed by God, but of which man is the 
cause. The writer remembers once hearing the following 
words from General De La Rey: "Brothers, God wishes to 
make us free, as in the days of old, but we hinder God's 
work if we are not the willing and brave instrument in the 
hand of the Lord. Gideon's band would have never done 
such grand deeds as they did, if they had not been brave". 
We have mentioned the brave fighter, who also knows 
how to bear and suffer. What is the cause of that remarkable 
spirit of submission How can the man, who, in the days 
of his liberty, was so active and ever busy, now hear months 
of inactivity with (juiet patience? What keeps him going, 
and prevents his heart being consumed, and his body from 
becoming ill? It is nothing but the force of Faith; it is his 
religion, the religion of his ancestors, which exercises an 
influence upon all his deeds and ways. It cannot be denied, 
that in many instances the faith had been nearly extinguished, 
and that the religion had not the sound of the true religion, 
and of many a one it could be said, that the precious gold 
had a wrong sound. Surroundings and circumstances of life, 
have perhaps exercised a bad influence, and njiay have 
smothered the good seed, and many a bl(jt been thrown upon 
the religious life. But the Lord be thanked, Ceylon proved 
to be the place, whither God led his people, as in the desert, 
there to si)eak according to His heart. God has an object 
in view with this banishment; in allowing it, he had the 
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spiritual welfare of His people at heart. Because this was 
felt, therefore there was no hesitation in those, who first 
came forward as the religious leaders of their people. 
Immediately after the arrival of the prisoners at Ceylon the 
mutual religious exercises were begun in the huts, in the 
mornings as well as in the evenings. We speak of mutual 
services, for although the Rev. Postma was also a prisoner in 
our midst, he was at first not allowed to preach to us. 
His Reverence had been taken prisoner at Pretoria, because 
after the occupation of that town by the British, he could 
not refrain from encouraging our people to have faith and 
confidence in the Lord, our faithful God of the Covenant. 
He alone could save us, and could give us light; He would 
continue reigning, however dark the clouds might seem that 
appeared to surround His throne. 

Our position would indeed have been a sad one, if we had 
always been without a clergyman to lead us. The first Sunday, 
the Rev. Postma was compelled to refrain from taking part 
in the service. Against all expectations, however, he received 
the next week an answer to his request, to the effect that he 
would be allowed to preach, provided he refrained from touching 
upon any pohtical subjects. Now a service was held every 
evening; in the beginning, when there were not yet so many, 
in one of the huts. And when, gradually, thenumber of prisoners- 
of-war increased, especially after the surrender of Prinsloo, 
the services were held in the open air. During the months 
of September and the first half of October, the weather was 
generally pleasant enough, to enable us to hold service outside. 

The attendances increased to such an extent, that very 
often the services were most impressive. It was beautiful to 
notice how attentive everybody seemed to be. The stately 
hymns reverberated in the clear air, and there was a solemn 
silence when the large congregation knelt down to ask the 
blessings of the Almighty for the fatherland, as well as for 
the beloved ones left behind, or, bent down in the dust, 
asked for remission of their sins. 
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As General Roux was also one of the officers of Piinsloo, 
who had been made prisoner, arrangements were made after 
his arrival, between the two clergymen, and the services as 
well as the spiritual care ofthe burghers were divided beween 
them. A second camp having been erected, next to the 
original one, and the general having his quarters in this new 
camp, he undertook the charge thereof, its name being Krugers- 
dorp, while the Rev. Postma took care of the first camp, 
which was named Steynsdorp. Both ministers held regular 
services in their respective camps, not only on Sunday, but 
also during weekdays. But very often they exchanged pulpits 
or rather camps. The members of the vestries of the two 
congregations were called together, and the huts were all 
placed under the supervision of the elders and deacons. The 
greater part of the men joined the movement and thus two 
temporary congregations were regularly fo'nned. As we were 
mixed together in the various huts, it was resolved not to 
take notice of any minor questions of creed, but that all 
should work for each other's spiritual welfare. The ministers 
soon saw the necessity of starting catechisation-classes, as 
there were a number of young men in the camp, who were 
not yet members of any church. Thus two large catechisation- 
classes were formed. As it was some considerable time before 
proper catechisms were available, we had to do the best we 
could with a few books among hundreds. The minsters made 
a few copies, and then the young men collected in little 
groups, and began to copy their lessons. It was remarkable 
that, as a rule, the lessons were better learnt under these 
circumstances, than in the days of old, when there was an 
abundance of books. At that time it was already a matter 
under consideration, whether the young men who had taken 
part in the war, and had on that account not had the 
opportunity of being confirmed, should not be confirmed here. 
This plan was put into partial execution in January 1901, 
when 150 young men were accepted as members of the 
church. Under the circumstances it was consisted best that 
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here they should simply be accepted as members in the presence 
of the ministers and elders of the church, and should receive 
temporary certificates, which would entitle them to be regularly 
confirmed and present to the community in their proper parishes, 
after they had returned to their country. In this manner it 
was really an act of faith, recording our belief that God 
would allow us to gather again together, in the houses of 
prayer in the dear fatherland, there to praise His name. 

From the very first day Bible-meetings were held under 
the presidency of the Rev. Postma. These bible-readings were 
opened by the chairman, who usually made some general 
remarks regarding the subject to be treated of, his Reverence 
showing which were the main points to bo considered and 
what questions arose there from. Then the discussion began, 
and the questions were answered. These meetings were well 
attended, and great interest was shown in them. Many of 
us have to testify that a great deal of light had been shed 
upon passages in the Scriptures, which had up till then been 
misunderstood by us. Practical questions of Christian life 
were also treated of. Many a hint of great value to us under 
the existing circumstances was given, and this had often 
more effect than a sermon, as there was an opportunity at 
these meetings to speak more openly than could be done at 
the usual divine service. Thus, when in the old Testament, 
we treated of the imprisonment of Joseph, the thought was 
suggested, that at present it was not the time for us to 
oppose the authorities, but rather to obey such orders as 
were given to us. It was a time of inward struggle, which 
should be used by each of us to our advantage. When often 
something or other annoyed us, this ought not to awaken 
a spirit of opposition, but we should rather let our thoughts 
go back to former days, and reflect whether we were not 
ourselves the cause of the bitter fate which we had to 
undergo at present. This oppression should be borne in 
patience, and should be of use in forming us to be a strong- 
minded nation in the future. Thus, again when we treated 
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of a certain portion of the Gospel according to St. Mark, in 
the New Testament, and especially that part, referring to the 
miracles performed by the Saviour, a great deal was said 
about the strength of faith, in respect to the sickness which 
was then rife in the camp. Very fine thoughts about the 
inward life of Christ, expressed at those meetings, were often 
a great consolation to many, and impressed us with the neces- 
sity of searching our own hearts. 

The arrival of General Roux did a great deal to make 
these bible-meetings still more interesting, and this was also 
the case, when the Rev. G. Murray amved, who spoke 
many a paternal word, and gave much good advice, the fruit 
of ripe experience. Indeed, the arrival of the Rev. Murray 
on the 10*^ November 1900, and his stay till 21 March of 
the following year, was a great blessing and encouragement 
to us. We were very thankful to the church and the friends 
in the Cape Colony, for the love displayed by them in 
sending him to us, while we also owe a debt of gratitude 
to his Reverence for his self-sacrificing love during the time 
he stayed with us. His first sermon, having as text 
Proverbs 25 : 25, was really like cold water to a thirsty 
soul, and many another sermon from him was of great help 
to us. At al times he was ready to bring the beautiful 
message of the Gospel to the various camps and huts. At 
all meetings he always had a right word for every one, at 
the right time. And, indeed, from personal experience we 
can testify that when the burthen of life seemed to bow 
us down, one returned from the services held by him with 
head erect, and with the conviction of the truth of the 
words, spoken by David upon the ruins of Ziklag. "He 
strengthened himself in the Lord his God." 

It was with a feeling of sorrow, that we were compelled 
to say goodbye to him on the 21»* of March 1901. His 
farewell sermon to the prisioners-of-war at Diyatalawa, will 
be remembered for a long time. On that occasion the follo- 
wing address was handed to him: 
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DiYATALAWA Camp, Ceylon 21 March 1901. 
The Reverend George Murray. 

Reverend Sir^ and Honoured Friend. 

You are on the point of leaving us. We are on the point 
of saying goodbye to you. Very soon you will return to 
the coasts of our beloved South Africa, and, according to 
God's counsel, we must still stay here a Uttle while. But 
before you leave us, we wish to unite our voices in 
rendering unto you our deep and truly-felt thanks. You, 
who wei'e imbued with the spirit of Christ, voluntarily 
came to bring us the message of Salvation. The words 
which, in the name of Christ, you have spoken to us from 
time to time, were to us like so many drops of fresh water 
to a tired soul, .... for indeed, we were tired. You 
were not satisfied with being with us in the spirit, but 
you have indeed come to us in the body. You have shared 
our heavy lot. You have dried our tears in the sorrowful 
hour of death, and you always brought consolation to the 
wounded heart. Further, you have been untiring in always 
admonishing us in a fatherly manner, in earnestly warning 
us, and in lovingly chiding us, and never were you tired of 
directing our eyes to that Cross, where those who are laden 
with sin, can lay down their burthen. In Church, in hut, 
and in heart, you have at all times during your stay here, 
provided us with the food of Heaven. To the elder ones you 
were a sympathetic brother, and the younger ones always 
received paternal advice from you. But why say more? 
Wherever your presence and your help were needed, there 
you were to be found. The great Shepherd, who was filled 
with solicitude for the strayed, the lost, and the scattered, 
has selected you among the shepherds of South Africa to 
come over hither in order to show the way to those strayed, 
lost, and scattered sheep. Him we praise for it. You, his 
co-worker through the Holy Spirit, we thank. To the 
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family-circle, which has missed you as father and husband, we 
send from the far East, our hearty thanks. The congregation, 
which ceded you to us for a time, will always be kindly 
remembered by us. Its loss was our gain. In the Church, 
which provided you with the necessary means we see the 
willing instrument of God's love and God's love be praised 
in her. 

We shall miss you, when you no longer enter the Southern 
gate with the message of salvation, when you do not go 
through the camp, and leave it for a while only, through the 
Eastern gate. We shall miss you in the body. We know 
that in the spirit, we shall every time meet you on the 
broad footstool of the Throne of God, and that you will be 
one with us in rendering thanks, and in praying for blessings. 
Conscious that, in that we are united and inseparable from 
you, we, with one voice, call out to you: "Fare thee well/' 
And even if it be for ever: "Fare thee well." 

As later on, namely on the 12^^ of January, a large 
number of prisoners arrived, among whom there were two 
ministers. Rev. Minnaar from Heilbron, and Rev. Thom from 
Frankfort, a new arrangement was entered into, with regard 
to the services. More places for holding services were 
appointed, such to be held not only on Sunday, but also 
during the week, so that simultaneous services could be 
held by the various ministers at the different places. The 
arrival of these new ministers was a great blessing for the 
camp, as they were fully convinced that they had been sent 
hither by the Lord, to work in this large vineyard. Now 
the Bible-meetings became still more interesting. A general 
meeting of all the members of the vestry was called, and 
a new arrangement was entered into with regard to the 
supervision of the huts, in such a manner, that each minister 
had a certain number of elders and deacons to assist him 
in his supervision. Through the instrumentality of the Rev. 
Murray, brotherly meetings were held, in which a number 
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of facts, connected with spiritual life, were discussed. These 
di-scussions, in which the experiences of life were tested at 
the Light of God's Word, were a source of encouragement, 
exhortation, and revival for many of us. 

The young men also started a number of societies for the 
purpose of discussing God's word and joining in prayer. They 
testify that these societies have been here even more useful, 
than they were in our own country, because no cares nor 
business withdrew their attention here, and the latter could 
therefore be better given to the subjects which were to 
be studied. There is also an "Endeavour Society'', with 
about 200 members, where the young men work to build 
up each other spiritually, and where every time discussions 
are started about what they can do here as working 
Christians. This society had afterwards a number of branches, 
and these count at present some 600 members. Besides, 
there are several debating societies, which are open to all. 
In these debating societies matters relating to our history 
are considered and discussed, in order to draw attention 
to our faults and shortcomings. And the future is also 
considered, in order to make us understand what our conduct 
should be in that future. These debates will do much to 
form a firm character among our people, and to give them 
fixed principles. We especially expect a great deal of good 
from these discussions, because they were always carried 
on in a Christian spirit. A debating society for more advanced 
men, was carried on under the chairmanship of General 
Roux. 

Another matter, in which we met with a great deal of 
success was the erection of a school. The school owed its 
existence to the catechisation. At the catechisation it 
appeared that there were young men, and even men of riper 
years, who had not had sufficient instruction in elementary 
subjects as to enable them to properly follow the catechisation 
classes. It was therefore resolved not to start a school at 
once, but a class to help those people on, and to engage 
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a teacher for this purpose out of the slight means we 
possessed. Means there really 'were not, but we started in 
faith, expecting that the means would be provided. But there 
were so many applications from other young men, who were 
anxious to receive instruction, that this class immediately 
became a school. From the very start one teacher was not 
sufficient. From time to time new teachers had to bo appointed, 
and at present the school has six teachers. The headmaster 
is Mr. S. W. Pienaar, formerly of Winburg. His assistants 
are Messrs C. R. Ferreira and J. S. Kruger, formerly of the 
district of Ladybrand, G. TheronofFouriesburg, F. vanBiljon 
of Thaba'Nchu, and J. Haupt, formerly of Ficksburg. The 
instruction in this school begins with elementary subjects, 
and then proceeds to higher subjects, such as algebra, 
geometry, etc. Through this anxiety of the young men to 
receive instruction, the original plan had been lost sight of. 
But we reverted to this original plan, after the arrival of 
the Revds Minnaar and Thorn, when a catechisation class 
for men of more mature years was started under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Thorn. In this manner our banishment has 
perhaps been a blessing to many, who otherwise would have 
never had the opportunity of becoming members of the church, 
and many of these will thank the Lord for their banishment. 
There was naturally considerable difficulty in the beginning, 
in regard to the school, especially as concerned the necessary 
materials. But yet things went on, although there were no 
books. As in the days of old, the Bible was taken as a 
book for teaching. But even these were not plentiful. In 
each hut there was at first but one Bible for general use, 
and this was every day lent to the school. Soon after we had 
started, however, we received considerable sums of money 
from Holland and from South Africa, and many Bibles, as 
well as other books, were sent us. We were thus enabled 
to start a good library, which was placed in two different 
huts, the one containing general reading, and the other works 
of a more spiritual nature. Every day, except Sunday, the 
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library was open, and the inclination to read was greatly 
increased by these means. 'It was a pleasure to see how 
many visitors came to the libraries and how difficult it was 
for the librarian to exchange all the books in the time 
allotted. We believe that even in this respect, our imprisonment 
has done much for the intellectual development of our people, 
for under the present circumstances it seems to be a necessity 
to have food for the mind, and one reads very much more 
than would otherwise have been the case. Yet there were 
some who did not read. We saw some, who passed the 
larger part of the day in playing croquet or similar games. 
Naturally there is nothing to be said against such games, 
and in the monotony of our imprisonment we find it useful 
that such diversions take place. But if one spends one's 
whole time at them, it only shows that one does not feel 
that there is any earnest object in life. 

The substantial assistance, received from Holland and 
South Africa, enabled us to grant salaries to our teachers 
to the amount of £ 2 or 30 rupees per month. If we think 
how these funds were brought together, we feel a humble 
thankfulness in our hearts, for we know that in Holland as 
well as in South Africa, it was in reality collected from the 
less prosperous man, who often, in giving it, had to go 
without necessaries for himself and household. For this 
reason we were most careful in using this money, and 
treasurers were appointed, whose duty it was to see that 
the money was spent in a proper manner. The treasurers 
were General Roux, the Rev. Postma and Dr. vanHoutten. 
When the latter was removed to Ragama, Mr. Fucke took 
his place. It cost a good deal more trouble to expend this 
money in the right manner, than some would perhaps 
imagine. In order thoroughly to understand the difficulties 
connected with it, you must have first been in a camp with 
prisoners-of-war. Each one insists upon his own wishes being 
fulfilled. Every one has lots of time, and every one wants 
to talk matters out. It was a pity to notice that even here, 
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egotism, the source of so much misery in the world, exercised 
no little influence. Yet, with care and wisdom, all things 
were soon put upon the right footing. 

Out of these funds, we also were enabled to obtain streng- 
thening food for our convalescents, who were often sent 
away from the hospitals, before they were sufficiently strong. 
For in these times, there were many convalescents. The 
hand of the Lord had weighed heavily upon us in sending 
severe illness. When there were only a few of us, there was 
not much sickness, and only a few persons were in hospital 
on account of weakness. From the time of our arrival on the 
9*'^ of August, until the 14*** of September there was no 
death. When in those days we took a walk, in terms of 
our parole, and saw the graveyard from a distance, we often 
asked ourselves, who would be left here in the resting-place 
of the dead? We had then little idea, how soon a number 
of graves would have to be dug there. 

The first death brought us into a very miserable frame 
of mind, because it was due to a quarrel between two prisoiiers- 
of-war. Just about this time the measles were prevalent in 
the camp. But in this visitation the Lord was very merciful 
unto us, for although no less than 300 persons were attacked 
by the disease, and among these there was a large number 
of old people, only six of the patients died. But this visitation 
of the Lord had not such earnest results, as it ought to have 
had. For if, on the one hand, we were able to mention, that 
the religion of our forefathers was kept in honour by many, 
and on that account a great deal was done in the beginning 
for the due service of the Lord ; yet, there was, on the other 
hand a great deal of profanity in the camp. The ministers 
had to contend strongly with the desecration of the Sabbath 
in cases, where such had never taken place in the old country, 
and even use was made on Sundays of the shops in the 
camps. Very strong remonstrances had to be made, too, 
against gambling. When we thought of all this, we had to 
testify with Jeremiah, "that our people had felt no correction 
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yet". We have already stated that when the measles reigned, 
God's mercy and saving love was very great, and where 
this was not felt, the Lord continued to chastise us. According 
to the words of Amos : "the snares shall not be taken up 
from the earth, until something has been taken". God's 
chastising rod was again stretched over us. The fever, fearful 
typhoid fever, broke out in our camp. The first death, due 
to it, took place on the 30*^ of October 1900, and from that 
date the deaths succeeded each other quickly. The hospitals 
were very soon filled, and day after day, fresh huts had to 
be prepared for the fever patients. The disease demanded its 
victims in a frightful manner during the months of November 
and December, and towards the end of December, as many 
as seven bodies were buried on one day. Just fancy that, 
reader ; a funeral wherein five bodies are carried to the grave, 
one after another! Indeed we then felt what Isaiah meant, 
when he said: "We all do fade as a leaf". But thanks be 
to the Lord, here was also proved the truth of the words : 
"the seed must be put into the ground and die, before it 
can bring forth new fruit". 

This earnest call of death did not remain without its 
blessings in the camp. The voice of the Lord had been heard 
by many. Several felt the truth of the words : "Man goes 
to his eternal home." To many the thought arose : "the road 
through hospital to the graveyard may also be mine." A spirit 
of earnestness came over the camp. There will be many who, 
when they have returned to their native country, will be 
glad of their experiences in the prison of Ceylon. And a 
Song of Praise will be sung in Heaven, about the road that 
has led over Ceylon. Then, when God has finished His 
painting in the Heaven of Glory, and we can look back along 
the whole of God's way, we shall be able to understand, 
why Ceylon could not be left out in the plan of the Lord. 
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Annexüre to Chapter XV. 

The writer of this annexure arrived at Diyatalawa Camp 
on Thursday morning, the 16*^ May 1901, a few days after 
the writer of the foregoing chapter had left the camp to live 
on parole in some other part of the island. Hence in this 
annexure but few other impressions will be given with 
reference to the social and religious life in the camp. Only 
some striking matters will be referred to. 

One would be inclined to think that under the circumstances, 
where some 5000 Free State and Transvaal burghers were 
gathered or rather packed together in one camp, there would 
reign perfect peace and unity ; that each person would know 
every other person in the camp ; but that joy and cheerfulness 
would not be met with; that a sombre cloud would, as it 
were, hang over the camp. At all events these were the 
writer's ideas, when he entered the camp on the 16*^ of 
May. But he was soon undeceived. Every one seemed 
satisfied and even in good spirits. One heard a great deal 
more laughter than sighing. Indeed our people do not carry 
their hearts upon their sleeves. 

It was Ascension Day. The inhabitants of te camp were 
beginning to wend their way to the various places of worship. 
There are several such places. For even after the Revds 
Murray and Postma had left the camp, the following ministers 
still remained : the Revds Thom and Minnaar, the missionary 
Roux and the Rev. General Roux; the writer now also 
entered upon his duties All the places of worship are filled. 
In Diyatalawa an empty or half-filled place of worship is 
nearly an unknown thing. 

Let us enter the Grasshut or better called the Pahnhut. 
There is gathered together a congregation of about 1800 men, 
and it is clear that they are attentive listeners. Yet, when 
looking at this great crowd, no despondent thought enters 
one's mind. The same is the case at the prayer-meetings. 
There is a sense of earnestness about, but one sees no 
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hanging heads and no sighing breasts, except when now and 
then subjects are touched upon, which cause the minds to 
be deeply affected. 

In the ordinary conversations of Ufe the same spirit 
prevails, and it seems as if the people had made up their 
minds to await the future course of events in patience and 
in fiaith. To the majority of these men the declaration of 
peace must have been a fearful blow. Such a peace had 
been neither expected nor wished for, and to that cause is 
to be ascribed the excitement and the wrong actions, which 
one heard of during the latter part of their stay in Ceylon. 

The large meetings of the Christian Endeavour and Young 
Men's Associations were well attended and very pleasant. 
One could hear remarks and even prayers which went to 
one's heart and cheered it. Sometimes we had combined 
meetings of young men and old men with young hearts, 
which were simply grand. Indeed, it was clear that all had 
learnt to know a Lord, who could gladden and console the 
heart even under the most sorrowful circumstances. Heathens 
and Christians on the island had to acknowledge that among, 
the prisoners-of-war there was a spirit of gladness, which 
was unknown to them. Even the heathens stated that they 
had no objection to become acquainted with the God of the 
Boers, because that God, in their opinion, could make people 
happy and holy. 

But were matters indeed so fine? is the question asked 
by the reader. No, my friend, for in that case man would 
not have been a sinful being. There were also to be met 
with scoffers, gamblers, desecrators of the Sabbath, lazy 
persons, and indifferent ones of all sorts. And there they 
were seen at their best or rather at their worst. No half- 
measures could be taken with them there. 

But Ufe in the camp had also its dark side. Sometimes 
one noticed the weak points of the young men, especially in 
their behaviour towards their elders. There, also, one saw 
older men, who were a cause of irritation to the younger 
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ones, instead of being a help to the latter. Often quarrels 
were iieard, and that about the merest trifles, and there 
existed a want of accomodation, which was deplorable. 
One found too want of confidence and suspicion, backbiting 
and lying. There, in one word, the vices of thousands were 
gathered together. 

And yet if one compares them with others, certainly not 
a desirable proceeding, then one cannot but thank the Lord 
for what He has done for the poor Africander. Cursing, 
swearing, and fighting, for instance, were never indulged in. 

A few words must now be said about the spiritual leaders 
in the camp. 

The Rev, P. Postma^ B. A. of Pretoria. The Lord b§ thanked 
for this, His servant. Hardworking and always willing to 
meet the wishes of even those, who did not belong to his 
church, he was so kind, that some members of his congre- 
gation and of his vestry were of opinion, that he allowed 
too much. 

Rev. George Murray^ of Oudtshoorn^ who worked among 
us for four months with great success, and whose loving 
care was a consolation and joy to many. 

Rev. P. H. Roux^ of Senekal^ the highly respected General, 
who, like a brave hero, always did his grand and mighty 
share in breaking down the walls of Satan's Empire. 

Rev. Geo. Thorn, of Frankfort^ who will indeed not easily 
be forgotten. Quiet, conservative, he lovingly cared especially 
for the neglected ones and those who were contemned; not- 
withstanding the fact that his health was but indifierent, he 
did a great deal of good work. 

Rev. D. Minnaar^ of Heilbron^ who was remarkable for 
his quick movements, his untiring energy, his powers of 
organization, and the strength of his faith. 

Rev. Henry Roux^ of Bethlehem.^ who had to suffer a great 
deal of injustice, even more than the ministers, but who 
always performed his difficult task with patience and humility. 

God has used these brethren for a blessing to our people 
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in that far-off island. Our people will remain thankful to them 
for this, and the great Lord of Lords will reward them. 
In the beginning we stated at what date the writer came 
into the camp. Let us merely add to this that on the 
25 February 1902 he was put outside the camp in a mild 
but determined manner, and sent back to South Africa, after 
having spent perhaps the ten happiest months of his life in 
Ceylon. It was an honour and a privilege to him to have 
worked there. To him was shown, especially by the young 
men, a love, for which he can never be thankful enough. 
The Lord be praised for it. 



CHAPTER XVL 



The celebration of Dingaansday in 
Diyatalawa Camp. 

Dingaansday was solemnly celebrated even here, in the 
days of our banishment. It was remarkable that the 16*^ of 
December 1900 fell upon a Sunday, just as it did in the 
year 1838, when this historical festival originated. The day 
before there was held a meeting in our recreation-room, 
where the history of our forefathers was again brought before 
us in clear colours. The meeting was well attended, and the 
chair was taken by General Roux, who, taking as his text 
Rev. 2 : 5, told us that we should remember whence we had 
fallen. "Our blood has become thin", he said, "and we have 
strayed away from the paths of our ancestors.'' His words 
powerfully impressed the meeting. None could contradict 
what he said, and all of us were bowed down by a feeling 
of guiltiness. Other speakers also spoke about the history of 
our people, and told us how our ancestors, surrounded by 
thousands of bloodthirsty Kaffirs, made a vow to the Lord, 
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and how the Lord everytime released them from danger in 
a miraculous manner. 

After the addresses, a debate was opened up. The subject 
was : "What ought to be our language of the future, Dutch 
or Africander?" A large number of persons took part in the 
discussion, and when the matter was put to the vote, it 
appeared that by far the majority was of opinion that 
Africander should be the language of the future. With great 
earnestness we also spoke about the good results which had 
sprung from the Young Men's Associations. There were many 
who could bear witness to these good results. The addresses' 
of the speakers, some of which were very good indeed, were 
listened to with attention and pleasure. The Rev. Geo. Murray 
closed the meeting with prayer, and after some verses of 
the national hymns of the Free State and Transvaal had 
been sung, the meeting dispersed. 

Sunday, 16 December 1900 will remain for a long time 
fresh in the memory of the prisoners of Diyatalawa Camp. 
The early morn of that Sabbath on the 16 December 1838 
was a fearful hour. When the rays of the sun had not yet 
penetrated the darkness, the air already resounded with the 
ferocious warcries of the barbarians. It was for our ancestors 
a Sabbath which began in fear — but like the break of day 
causes the darkness to disperse — so light was also shed 
upon their path, and that evening they had great cause for 
rejoicing. Indeed our ancestors could call out with thankfull 
hearts: "The Lord God has done mighty things to us." 

The recollection of that day always causes the Africander 
to be in an earnest mood. The day before, the events of 
history had been painted in vivid colours to us, and the 
account of those events had caused us to have certain firm 
convictions. The small nation of the Africanders would 
surely have been wiped out, if it were not God's will to 
form us, some future day, into a great nation in South 
Africa. With these impressions on our minds we had 
gathered in the Recreation-room, and the various ministers, 
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who led the services that day, spoke very earnestly about 
the events connected with it. 

Not only did they draw our attention to historical matters, 
but we were also asked to fix our minds on our present 
circumstances, and the question was asked. "God certainly 
is immutable in His faithfulness, and the strength of His 
Almighty Hand is not shortened. But His face is turned 
away from us. And why? Because we had strayed away 
from the old paths — the paths of the Lord.'* It was necessary 
to stand still. It should be asked where the old paths were. 
The determined character found in our forefathers had to be 
regained by us. Their love of truth was generally missed 
in us. Their true religiousness, practised by them in all 
simplicity and sincerity, had become in us a mere outward 
and formal religion. 

The sermons preached to us that day in our banishment, 
were sermons of penitence, as will appear from the following. 

Sermon preached by the Rev. Geo. Murray on 
Dingaansday 16 Dec. 1900 in Diyatalawa Camp. 

Zephaniah III : 19. "Behold, at that time I will undo 
all that afflict thee: and I will save her that halteth, and 
gather her that was driven out; and I will get them praise 
and fame in every land, where they have been put to shame". 

When some years ago we travelled in the Free State, we 
had the privilege also of paying a visit to Vechtkop, and 
of standing on the same spot, where that worthy pioneer, 
Sarel Cilliers, had been saved in such a miraculous manner. 
It is impossible to describe the feelings, which made 
themselves master of us, when we recollected how a handful 
of Voortrekkers beat back a large mass of bloodthirsty 
barbarians on that occasion. Indeed, compared with the 
thousands who attacked them, the Voortrekkers might be 
described as "people that halted and were driven out", and 
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while they gave all honour to God, their brave deeds have 
been and are still praised and glorified. 

The same was the case with the battle against Dingaan. 
Wo have never read any event in history, which so strongly 
apf)ealed to us, as that solemn vow so reverentially made 
by that same hero, while standing on a cannon, in those 
days full of danger. You know what followed; how a few 
men, the halting and the outcasts in comj^arison to their 
enemies, were delivered out of the hands of the bloodthirsty 
barbarians, that were numerically «o much sui;>erior to thom. 
They too, ascribed the victory to that God, t(j Whom they 
had made their vows. To Him they gave all honour 
and glory. 

Where do wo find in history another such beautiful dolivo- 
ranco, and another such glorious victory ? JJut how are matters 
with us this dayV Where are we, the descendants óf such 
forefathers? We arc exiles in a strange country. And what 
is the cause of this? Has the Lord no controversy with us? 

Let us consider our text, and take Sfiecial note of 

a) Who are sfx^ken of here? 

h) What promise is made here? 

Those that are spoken of here, are they that "halt and 
have been driven out". Earlier in this chapter it is related 
how God had brought His judgment over them, by gathering 
the nations to destroy them, but when through this they 
liad become a poor and afflicted people, then came the 
turningpoint. 

My dear friends, how has not the Lord humiliated us as 
a nation, and when will the turningpoint come? When in 
our own eyes we have become a poor and afflicted people; 
when we are like the halting and the driven out. 

Halting. We read of Jacob, that he halted upon his thigh. 
Why? A Man wrestled with him until the breaking of the 
day, and when the Man saw that He prevailed not against 
him. He touched the hollow of his thigh, so that the hollow 
of Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with Him, 
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The wrestler Jacob could not receive the blessing, but with 
a disjointed thigh he was completely powerless — he could 
but hang upon his adversary, and then he was sufficiently 
weak to be blessed. 

First halting ; then the blessing. And is it not perhaps God's 
intention, first to humiliate us as a people in our own eyes, 
and to take away all power from us, before He rises up to 
deliver us? First halting like Jacob, and then the blessing. 

Driven out. The woman who was a sinner in the house 
of Simon, she was an outcast; she was driven out. The 
publican was an outcast, and stood from afar. And those 
who were driven out by men, and were outcasts in their 
own eyes, were gathered by God. Of the firstnamed we 
read, that the Saviour said to her: "Thy sins are forgiven 
thee'', and of the second : "this man went to his house 
justified". 

We are now driven out of our native country, but it is 
necessary for us to feel our sins deeply and to confess them, 
as did the woman who sinned and the publican, and then 
it will be God's time to gather us in our country. Or have 
we no sins to confess? You are aware that there are many 
who beheve that the war has come over us because we 
have strayed away from the simple and sincere religion, 
which characterised our forefathers. They say — and who 
will deny the truth of it ? — that with the gold there have 
come among us various, formerly unknown, evils, such as 
pride, worldUness, deceit, the spirit of gambling, drunkenness, 
and others. Who has not remarked that, for instance, in 
Johannesburg many of our young Africanders have been 
swept away in the stream of sin, which threatened our whole 
national existence? They began to love the places where 
drink was sold and gambling was carried on, places which 
were held in horror by our ancestors, and many others, who 
are not filled with hatred against us, but have been ready 
to sacrifice their lives and their goods for us, and are still 
ready to do so, say : the war was a necessary thing to save 
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us as a religious nation; the evil was so deepseated, that 
only by the fire of war could it be burnt out. 

Let every one examine himself and ask the Lord to show 
him the plague-spot in his own heart. It is easy enough to 
condemn sin in others, but may the Lord discover to each 
of us how matters are in our own hearts, for then we shall 
be outcasts in our own eyes, like the publican was; and 
with him we shall call out: "Be merciful to me, a sinner*'. 
But then too the right time will be there, when we are to 
receive grace, and also God's time to gather those that are 
driven out. 

IL What is God's promise? "I will undo all that afflict thee." 
Who afflicts us most? A young man, who had given himself 
over to drink, once complained to a friend, that everybody 
seemed to be his enemy. "And do you know, who is your 
worst enemy?" asked his friend.* "Where is he?" "Go home, 
place yourself in front of your looking-glass, and you will 
behold him." The worst enemy, the cause of all the evil in 
our hearts, is within us; it is "our own L" Give the Lord 
His way, and He will undo the one who afflicts thee, for 
then He will obtain His proper place in thy heart, and then 
He will bless thee. He has brought all this evil over us, in 
order to make us acquainted with our mortal enemy. Sin. 
Bring out Achan; he is the one who troubled Israel, and 
then the anger will be turned into a blessing. If the guilty 
feeling and the confession of sin are sincere, then the Lord 
can redeem His promises; He can protect the halting and 
gather the outcasts. But He will do even more. "I will get 
them praise and fame in every land, where they have been 
put to shame." 

What a beautiful promise to Israel and to us! Why did 
the Lord lead Israel out of Egypt? What was his object? 
In Jeremiah 13:11, the Lord says: "For as a girdle cleaveth 
to the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleave unto Me 
the whole house of Israel, and the whole house of Judah ; 
that they might be unto Me for a people, and for a name, 
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and for a praise." And wat happened? On account of their 
sins they were scattered, and now God complains in 
Ezekiel 36 : 20 : "And when they entered into the heathen, 
whither they went, they profaned My holy name, when they 
said to them: These are the people of the Lord/' Instead 
of being a name and a praise to God, they profaned His 
holy name. And how is it with us? We have the reputation 
of being a religious people; and are we, all of us who are 
Africanders, a name and a praise to our God? Or must He 
complain that His name is being profaned in a strange 
country by the descendants of pious ancestors? The Lord 
wishes to do other things to us, when His chastisement has 
reached its object. He wishes to bring us back to our country, 
and to put us there as a name to His honour. We are no 
prophets to be able to say, when and how God will 
accomplish this, but we all truly believe, that He will do 
so. And what shall we then be as a nation ? We believe 
and we pray that we may be a people united in the service 
of God, separated and set apart to be a praise for Him. 
Whether we shall be a great and mighty nation, we do not 
know; but I trust that the Africanders will be a nation, worthy 
of their pious ancestors, so many of whom came to South 
Africa as fugitives, — exiles on account of their religion. 

In the land where they have been put to shame, where 
the sin had such a hold upon them, and where the Lord 
brought them under the rod, there He will put them as a 
name and a praise. He can bring it about, that as a nation 
and as individuals we shall experience the glad truth of 
Rom. 5 : 20. "But where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound/' Then the weakest point will become the 
strongest. 

You are aware, that a man can make himself a name 
by the work of his hands; and so can also the Lord. That 
is God's plan with us. His promise. Shall we allow Him 
to carry out this plan, and to fulfil His promise? My dear 
friends, this day, on which He brings back to our memory 
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the deliverance granted to the pious Voortrekkers, fills us 
with gratitude. It fills us, too, with humility, when we 
think that our sins have compelled the Lord to chastise us 
with the rod. But it also fills us with glad expectation, 
that, when the gold has been cleansed by the fire, and the 
rod has brought us to sincere confession of our sins, the 
day will certainly dawn, when this word will be fulfilled in 
us, which we find in the verse, following our text: "At 
that time will I bring you again, even in the time that I 
gather you ; for I will make you a name and a praise among 
all people of the earth, when I turn back your captivity 
before your eyes, saith the Lord.'* 

And that in your own country, the land where you have 
been put to so much shame. But what thereafter? Who 
shall tell us that the fire in which we are, must prepare 
us to be in eternity, a name and a praise to our God and 
our Saviour? He is busy cutting away the stone with His 
sharp chisel — in order to make to Himself a pillar, which 
will for all times and eternity be a name and a praise to 
Him, — a pillar that shall ornament His temple on high. 
"Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God, and he shall go no more out, and I will write 
upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city 
of my God, which is New Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God, and I will write upon him 
my new name.*' 

May that be the lot of all of us. Amen. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Speech delivered by General Roux on Dingaansday. 

Jer. 6 : 16. "Thus saith the Lord. Stand ye in the ways 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein". 

My brothers, fellow-countrymen, and fellow-prisoners. The 
above words were spoken ages ago to a people, that was on 
the point of going into exile. The same words come to us, 
who are already in exile. Clearly and distinctly sounds in 
our ears, the call of the Lord : "Remember therefore from 
whence thou art fallen and repent'*. 

Whatever your meditations may be, ours are: that as a 
nation we have strayed from the right path, hence the 
judgments of the Lord which have come over us; hence the 
many tears, the soreness of heart, and the sorrow ; hence, 
especially, the self-reproaches. Neither tears, nor sorrow, nor 
self-reproach will restore us. Return to the good way; there 
must be a conversion of the whole nation. If the nation says: 
"we will not", then God will, as in the days of old, call 
the heavens and the earth as witnesses of the evil that He 
will bring over us. 

What are we to do? 
Even tears and prayers 
Return guilty to us. 

The progeny of the Huguenots, the descendants of the 
Voortrekkers, are on Dingaansday, exiles in far Ceylon, in 
Diyatalawa Camp! 

What is wrong? Why has the God of our fathers allowed 
this? Has God forgotten to be merciful to us? Is this the 
end of us as a nation? Have we no future any more? Has 
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God left us? The teachings of history make us fear, when 
it has come thus far with a nation, that it has to go 
into exile. 

Jehovah says: "Stand, see, and ask." The man who means 
well with himself, with his people, and with his God, will 
not rest until he be again in the right path. Whoever is 
wrong, must not go forwards, but backwards ; must not look 
at the future, but at the past, and turn back. It is necessary 
to ask for the old paths, - to consider how he has fallen. 

The servants of the Lord, the Prophets and the Martyrs, 
whenever there were disasters, great dangers or degeneration, 
or whenever the people had to be brought back to faith 
and constancy, have always led the people back, and pointed 
out to them their history, in which the hand of Jehovah 
was so clearly visible. That was done by Moses, the man 
of God, shortly before he climbed the heights of Pisgah. 
That was done by Joshua, before he was gathered to his 
fathers. That was done by pious Asaph, when in Psalms 
78 and 81, he tried to convince his people of ingratitude 
by means of their history. The poet calls to his people 
in Ps. 105: "Remember His marvellous works'', and in 
Ps. 106: "We have sinned", and he proves this by history. 
In Ps. 107 he quotes history, to show how many times 
the people have been delivered: „Then they cried unto the 
Lord in their trouble, and He bringeth them out of their 
distresses.*' 

The Prophets, God's faithful witnesses in dark days, have 
very often reminded their people of their past history. Even 
on the day of Pentecost, Peter points to the past. Stephen, 
the Martyr, filled with the Holy Ghost, thus applies history 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, so that the people 
gnashed their teeth and stoned him. 

Are we in want of faithful witnesses. When will our 
people, stricken in their consciences, gnash their teeth? 
Here, in this camp, an Africander has gone to his minister, 
and has said to him, that if he were to repeat his witnessing, 
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in the Free State, the people would violently assault him. 
And what did he give witness of? That our people are 
egotistical, and they are now punished for their egotism. 
And for that reason the people would do violence to him. 
Is that the voice of the people? Indeed, better days are at 
hand, when a witness is threatened on account of his evidence. 

We, too, have our history. There was a time when we 
thought of the Voortrekkers, as if they had been a band 
of robbers and booty-makers, who tried to attain their objects 
by means of violence. And why did we think so? Because 
we knew nothing of history, which tells us that they paid 
for the very last inch of their ground. You, who are so 
proud of your history, and your ancestors, have you the 
best history of your land and your people in your house? 

What does history tell us? 

It tells us: 

1). That our ancestors came, on account of a great 
emigration from France to South Africa. 

2). That through a great emigration they arrived from 
the Cape Colony to Natal, the Free State, and the Transvaal. 

Why did the Huguenots leave their country? To obtain 
liberty — liberty of conscience, and liberty of rehgion. After 
the repeal of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 these were not 
to be obtained for them in France. They did not seek liberty 
for the purpose of getting rich, yet far less with the object 
of making a name for themselves, or drawing upon them- 
selves the attention of the mighty of this world. It was 
merely because they felt the necessity of serving their Lord 
according to their conviction and in liberty. The Huguenot 
said: "I leave my native country, my house, my goods for 
the sake of my God". What is, two centuries later, the 
language of many a descendant of the Huguenots? "For the 
the sake of my money and my goods, I leave my God". 
The freedom to serve God as they wished, was the only 
object of the Huguenots. Whoever denies this, must deny the 
truth of history, and must be satisfied with his own ideas. 
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And why did the Voortrekkers leave the Cape Colony? 
For the sake of liberty. The injustice suffered by them had 
become too great. Africander! Consult your history and see 
what was thecauseof the great Trek of 1835— 36. Eveiy thing 
was sacrificed for the sake of liberty. No strange God was 
to rule over them. And therefore they penetrated into the 
unknown interior of Africa, with its thousands of barbarians, 
thirsting after their blood. "Deserted, oppressed, and badly 
treated", they wandered in the deserts, and on mountains, 
and in the grotto's and caves of Africa — for liberty! Men, 
women, and children were murdered — torture, fear, and 
indescribable misery were their portion . . . but they all bore 
it — for the sake of liberty ! 

History teaches that an empire, a nation, or a society, 
shows life and development, only as long at it remains true 
to the principles laid down by its founders or authors. When 
it strays away from these, it is unnerved, broken up, and 
destroyed. Buddhism is an error, and yet it counts 400 
million followers, because it remained true to the principles 
on which its religious teachings were founded. Mahometanism 
is also an error, and yet it is powerful through the same 
cause. Through ages of persecution its adherents have 
remained true to their principles. Calvinists and Wesleyans 
have only power, as long as they build on the foundations, 
laid down by their founders, but will lose this power the 
moment they stray away from these. The less America 
begins to breathe the spirit of the Puritans, the more it will 
become the prey of corruption. Take away the Magna 
Charta from England, and the Empire would crumble to 
pieces. Let England retain its Magna Charta, but yet forsake 
the principles countained therein, and sooner or later it 
will fall. 

The followers of Jesus of Nazareth are only powerful, as 
long as they build on the eternal foundation. History teaches 
us, what was the foundation of the Huguenot and of the 
Voortrekker. Take away rehgion from the foundations laid 
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by them, deprive their descendants of their religion, and 
the future Africanderdom will be nothing else but a vain 
dream. The history of the Lord's people, and the history 
of the world teaches us this. 

If one wants to build a palace, one must lay the foundation 
for a palace. If one wants to build a "pondok", one must 
lay the foundation for a pondok. The palace will not be able 
to stand on the foundation of the pondok, nor can the pondok 
stand on that of the palace. As the foundation, so the 
building. Six hundred and twenty years were necessary to 
finish the Cathedral of Cologne. It was built according to 
the original plan, wich laid down that foundation and building 
should be one. Religion, the basis of our existence, forms 
such an integral part of our nation, that if the descendants 
of the Huguenots, or the sons of the Voortrekkers, take 
it away from our existence as a nation, the nation itself 
will cease to exist. 

And what was the state of things with respect to this 
cornerstone of our existence? Let us, in God's name, 
speak clearly, even if we can only refer to some matters 
here and there. In 1874 the sons of the Voortrekkers 
placed upon the Presidential seat a clergyman with socalled 
"modern views'' .... and all the people looked on. God 
pushed him from his seat but the people had to pay for 
it ... . with their blood again. And after that? Among 
our chief officials theie were some, who, if not atheists, 
were at all events no worshippers of God, and who were 
not ashamed of visiting suspected houses in broad daylight. 
Some of them were not even members of our church, and 
avoided the church .... but the people did not bother 
their heads about it. Others, again, did not hesitate to 
scoff at the religion of the Boer. The Africanders remained 
silent, and silence is said to mean consent. Officials and 
members of the Volksraad loved presents. Injustice was 
calmly and silently borne by the people. In a Republic, it 
is the people who speak. When and on what occasion 
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have the people risen, and have they protested as one man 
against injustice or deception? Instead of strong protests 
from the people, we have generally quieted our consciences 
by making the laws stricter. Often we thought: "The Lord 
shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard/' 

A Republic is the government of the people. The people 
had no right to wait for somebody else, to do the duty 
which rested upon itself. The people remained silent. It 
some one did elevate his voice, then it was immediately 
C2i\\ed fanaticism — being fanatical on the question of religion. 
And who generally took the leading part in condemning such 
so-called fanaticism? Educated young Africanders, who had 
studied across the waters, and had come back, and now tried 
to mislead and deceive the people, by telling them that 
religion had gone out of date. That, if it was to be worth 
anything . . . not in the eyes of God, but according to the 
ideas of the men of this world, it must ba progressive, more 
liberal, and less narrow-minded. That was their programme 
for a free and independent people. The principles which 
constituted our stronghold, were to be done away with. The 
marrow had to be taken out of the bone, and the nation 
was to be asked to satisfy itself with a bare bone. And the 
pity was, that this programme was really adhered to. We 
do not wish to persecute any freethinker. All we say is, 
that a nation which has been brought up in religion, should 
as Uttle listen to a freethinker as to a free drinker, and 
that to such, the government of the country should not be 
entrusted. We have nothing to do with these so-called 
"educated minds", but with the people who receive advice 
from them, and submit to their government. We do not 
wish to banish them from the country, but we do not want 
to give them the opportunity of taking away the foundations 
of our national existence. 

"Stand ye in the ways, and see." 

What was the religion of our forefathers ? We have already 
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shown from history, that they left everything behind them, 
for the sake of one thing — the free right to worship their 
God. And in what light does history show them on South 
African soil? They were not so much pious as godfearing. 
The true love of religion showed itself in what they sacrificed to 
the name and for the sake ofthe Lord. First a churchbuilding 
upon a farm, and then a village. That was the rule. Fellow- 
countrymen, let us thank the Lord, that this is generally still 
the case. But, on the other hand, there is great deterioration 
visible in our religious life. Here we are, 4000 Africanders, and 
those who are in proportion to us as 1 to 8, have yesterday 
hunted us out of this building, because we were celebrating 
Dingaansday! Why? Because we support and applaud their 
actions. I am in the first place a Christian^ and in the second 
place an Africander, From him, who, in the war, has shared as 
Africander, its dangers with me, but who adopts an inimical 
and contemptuous position towards my religion and my God, 
I am prepared to separate, whatever he may have endured 
on my behalf in his quality as Africander. It is not enough 
for anybody to say: "your people are my people". He must 
also be able to say: "Your God is my God''. I am ready 
to bid goodbye to the Africander, who treats God with 
contempt. Must I, for that reason, persecute him? Neither 
the Huguenots, nor the Voortrekkers have ever persecuted 
anybody. They went out of the road of those, with whom 
they could not agree. 

"Ask after the old paths'' — the paths of truths strength 
of mind^ generosity^ and unity ^ the iptiths of Bight and Jtisiice. 
We have lost the nobihty of soul, which characterised our 
ancestors. What a spirit of lying has not manifested itself 
in this war! And even after an imprisonment of four months 
and longer, how gladly we spread about that, which, has 
its origin in the Devil. And what makes this develish seed 
so fertile, is the fact that it falls on a soil of profanity. 
Does not this show our want of self-respect? History teaches 
us that reliance could be placed upon the word of our 
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ancestors, and that they could be trusted. It was considered 
an. insult to give a written acknowledgment of debt, or even 
to ask for one. What they bought, they paid for, very often 
sealing the bargain with their blood. Their word was their 
bond; their yea was yea, and their nay, nay. There are 
still some sparks of that confidence amongst us, but, alas! 
it is generally misplaced. The servant of Mammon is gaining 
the day, and we are deceived. Where is that strength of 
mind, so often displayed in the days of old, and which did 
not hesitate in the face of the greatest difficulties? In 
those days there were giants in South Africa. Our fore- 
fathers were giants, who had steel in their blood. They stuck 
to their principles and they could be stubborn, and with 
their yea or nay, the matter was finished. It was in vain 
'to try and flatter them, in order to make them withdraw 
their decision. Their strength lay in their unity. They did 
not talk about standing shoulder to shoulder, they did 
stand so, and very often they fell shoulder to shoulder in 
their blood. Those instances, where they suffered by being 
divided, should have been a stern warning to us. 

If this war is decided against us, disunity will be one of 
the principal causes. It is painful to have to acknowledge 
the fact, that hundreds have left the side of their struggling 
fellow-countrymen, and have betrayed them; they delivered 
their arms to the enemy after having, for long years, had 
their mouth full of "national spirit", and "patriotism". The 
country, bought by blood, was relinquished for the sake of 
cattle, earned by sweat. Did not the leaders thwart each 
other through their jealousies and intrigues? Our suspicious 
conduct has become proverbial. One of the foremost leaders 
of the Africanders once said, that the moment an Africander 
begins to be something, he is so much an object of jealousy, 
and is so thwarted and counterworked, that one is afraid to 
do anything for the Africanders. If we want to be honest, 
we must acknowledge that by flattery and honeyed words, 
many an ignoble object bas been attained. The lips of the 
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flatter were too powerful in our country. Salve and honey 
took the place which should have been occupied by the 
lancet. "Truth will liberate thee," — that is the old path. 
By licking at the honey one swallowed many a dead fly, 
by which our national existence often threatened to become 
stinking and rotten. "Stand ye, and ask after the old paths.'* 

We considered that our strength lay in making fine, 
patriotic speeches, which were cheered, but by no means 
convinced the people of our calling. There existed a danger 
of falling into a state of selfsatisfaction. Our strength rather 
consisted in our enmity against others, than in our friendship 
towards God; more in cultivating feelings of anger against 
those who held different opinions from ourselves, than in 
trying to cultivate the true religious feeling and the noble 
characteristics of our forefathers. A few paces away from 
the right .path, easily lead one to consider dissoluteness, 
licence, and lawlessness as signs of liberty. The former 
belong to the Devil; the latter is divine. If once on the 
wrong road, carelessness, dirtiness, laziness, and ignorance, 
are apt to be considered by us as so many signs of humility. 
Nobody was more humble than Jesus, still nobody was 
further from those vices than he. We were even in danger 
of considering theft as a proof of the smartness of a man. 

Are we thus to forget from whom we have sprung? Is 
it a matter of no weight to hide national sins? Will it 
help Israel to point to the iniquities of Assyria — the rod 
of God's anger. It is a fearful calamity which has come 
upon the people of South Africa — a calamity, the full 
extent of which will only be understood afterwards. 

God surely cannot make any mistakes. And even now, 
in the midst of the most fearful judgments of God, which 
strike us as a nation — judgments which should teach us 
justice — our people's attention is still being fixed upon 
victories, gained by mere force of arms; the people are 
still willing to trust to "broken reeds", and it still hears 
the words: "Peace, Peace, there is no danger." When is 
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God going to turn our people? Is it perhaps too late? 
Let the people answer! 

Brothers, Africanders, where are we at present 1 What are 
we? Is our blood not a mixture of the most noble blood 
of those, who in Holland continued the struggle against 
Spanish tyranny for a period of 80 years? Is there not in 
it a little of that blood of those, who brought from Scotland 
to us, the Words of Life, in times of need, and whose 
compatriots sacrificed all the property of the church for the 
sake of liberty? Have we still anything of their steel? Or 
is our blood become water? Have we no backbone? Sons 
of Africa, you in whose veins the blood of the Huguenots 
courses, tell us: "Where is our dearly-bought liberty now?*' 
Shall we lose the inheritance of our fathers? Is it our 
destiny to become the watercarriers and the woodchoppers 
of our oppressors? May the God of our forefathers forefend 
this, by giving us grace to walk in His institutions. 

It seems as if Jehovah, who gave liberty to our ancestors, 
calls out to us: "Stand ye at Ceylon and St. Helena; stand 
ye at Simonstown and Greenpoint, and ye in the other 
prisons; stand in your different paths, see, and ask after 
the old paths, where the good way lies." 

Shall not the prisoners be the pioneers and Voortrekkers 
on that return to the good way, in which we shall walk, 
like our fathers before us? 

May the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of 
our fathers, command the archangel Gabriel to blow the 
trumpet for that return! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Ragama Camp. 

I once saw in the advertisement-columns of a certain 
American newspaper an invitation to the public in general, 
to contribute short stories for the benefit of its numerous 
readers. Said advertisement was unique, just like everything 
American, because by those means the publishers would 
never have any difficulty in supplying the whole English- 
reading public of the world with perhaps most interesting 
stories, some of which might be true, others fictitious, but 
most of which would form good and interesting reading- 
matter. Supposing that these energetic proprietors had only 
placed this advertisement with the honest object of providing 
their readers with a large amount of useful information, 
yet one cannot help surmising that a certain amount of 
business-instinct was connected with this apparent philan- 
thropy, and that they saw clearly that in this manner they 
would be able to obtain the very best material at a minimum 
price. We by no means wish to insinuate that there existed 
on this account any reason for condemning the owners or 
raising objections against the scheme itself, even if the 
owners should succeed in increasing their fortune tenfold, 
a matter which would by no means be impossible on account 
of the continually increasing circulation of their valuable 
periodical. 

It is by no means undesirable that the example of these 
energetic Americans should be followed by some of our 
compatriots with a literary turn of mind. Undoubtedly there 
is many a one in whose life some unusual experience, event, 
accident, or adventure has taken place, worthy of being 
related. Even events which deserve the name of romantic, 
are likely to be found in the life of those, who have taken 
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part in the great war of modern timeH, the Htruggle between 
Boer and Britiöh. We don't doubt for a moment but that 
many of us could tell of events and adventures, so wild 
and weird that they would astonish the reading public. Are 
none of us capable of writing down these occurrences with 
a view to having them published in some South AMcan 
poriodical or newspaper? Those who are personally incapable 
of writing them down, or who have not the necessary literary 
talent required, certainly should not have much trouble in 
getting some friend or acquaintance to do this for them. 
From a social or [xJitical [)oirit of view it may be said that 
such Htoriow are really a matter of urgent necessity, especially 
for the rising generation. Especially necessary are they, where 
they can tell us truthful oc(;urrencos of cruelties, inhuman 
cruelties, commitbjd by that groat Christian nation, the 
British, on the Boers. 

We had to drink the extraordinarily bitter contents of the 
cup. The cup nearly ran over; its contents consisted of a 
mixture of sorrow and pain, blood and Umth, misery and 
despair. We had to ovei'come this nearly superhuman bodily 
and mental suffering, which can only be compared to some 
of the most fantastic descrif)tions of the innermost parts of 
Hell. In saying that these sufferings were neariy superhuman 
we do not lose sight of the fact that we should have been 
unable to bear them, if wo had not put our trust in our 
Maker, in Ilim, Who always was and still is the only 
Et(irnal God for all ages. I once more want to point out 
(emphatically, that it would be a great pity, if the memories 
of personal and unusual occurrencf3s in the South African 
war were allowed to lapse or to be kept bar;k from the world ; 
let all i:)eople in the civilised world become acquainted with 
them and hear the truth. Let the news find its way to 
the hearts of oven the roughest barbarian, yea, to the sandy 
plains of the desert. 

i have said enough about this subject and will leave the 
matter for further consideration in the hands of my fellow- 
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countrymen. Let me return to my original Intention, viz. 
that of telling the reader something about the life of an 
exiled prisoner-of-war in the Ragama Camp, Ceylon, 

I do not doubt but that this camp is subject to more or 
less the same regulations as are in force in those in India, 
St. Helena, and Bermuda, except in a few particulars applying 
to its special conditions. These few exceptions I will refer 
to later on. 

Ragama is situated about 9 miles from Colombo, and has 
no higher altitude above the sea than 40 feet. It is nearly 
impossible to give a correct description of the spot. I have 
to trust to my first impressions, for, if once inside the fence, 
one's position is little better than that of an animal in a 
strange, dark well or pit. I was sent to this place from 
Diyatalawa on the 9*-^ August 1901 as a political criminal. 
After a walk of about 20 minutes from the Ragama railway 
station, which, like nearly all stations along the line, is 
very pleasantly situated among flowers, one reaches the 
fence, which warns the stranger: "Thus far no further". 
Happy man, what prevents thee from giving the spot a 
hasty glance, turning on thy heel, and going back to the, 
railway-station! You know not how many envious eyes 
stare upon one here. 

More than a year have they been sitting here, those sturdy 
men, most of them in the flower of their life, doomed to 
utter inactivity until the hour comes which will give them 
their Uberty again. And that hour will not strike until the 
struggle in South Africa has ended; to prevent them gaining 
their Uberty before that time, the most stringest precautions 
have been taken. 

It was, as far as I can remember, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon when I first entered Ragama Camp. A dead 
silence reigned, due to the sultry heat. The fiery sun seemed 
to throw angry rays upon the innocent earth; the flowers 
seemed asleep, and their multicoloured petals appeared to 
touch the ground. 
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Before I attempt a description of the camp, it will be 

advisable to give a short account of the journey from Diyatalawa 
to Ragama. This will not only give the reader a better idea 
of the surrounding country, but it will be not naore than 
just, to give our fellow-countrymen some idea of the natural 
scenery of Ceylon, the only thing which can justify the 
existence of the island. 




It has been told, and I willingly believe, that the natural 
scenery displayed on the journey between Diyatalawa and 
Colombo belongs to the finest of its kind in the whole world. 
How shall I describe its beauty. I am no poet, and my 
romantic feeling is very poorly developed. Indeed, it would 
be doing an immense injustice to the beauties of Nature, if 
I ventured upon a description of them. 
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On the morning of our departure from Diyatalawa we had 
to get up very early. We walked to the station, a distance 
of about 2 miles, and boarded the train. We began the journey 
to Ragama in the early morning, when day broke in purple 
grandeur. Slowly and softly the engine threw out its clouds 
of smoke, while we moved in great bends along the sides of 
immense precipices and rocks, and looked down upon the 
murmuring waterstreams which wended their way far below 
us in the valleys. This beauteous natural scenery, in the early 
morn, charmed us beyond expression. In silence we watched 
the placid stream, which now and then made small leaps 
over mosscovered rocks, while thousands of birds, of a splendid 
diversity of colours and forms, gave life to the scenery, flying 
from tree to tree, and hopping about, now in the shades of 
the leafy trees, then again in the riceflelds or in the tea- 
plantations. 

We travelled in silence as if our surroundings were holy 
to us; we passed through immense forests, which stretched 
themselves from the shores of the sea upwards, over hills 
and through valleys, and everywhere the solemn forest was 
greeted by the rising sun. As we neared the seashore, the 
brooks and rivulets became rivers, which with irresistible 
force made their way towards the ocean. Before joining the 
large rivers, the smaller streams formed waterfalls, which 
were visible for only a short time, a tunnel or sudden bend 
of the road offering us completely new views. 

The course of the rivers became calmer, the teagardens 
disappeared, we left the mountains behind us; sure signs 
to us that we should soon reach the goal of our journey, 
Ragama Camp. For ^ short time we rode through riceflelds, 
which now and then gave place to plantations of cocoa-nut- 
palms; then we saw a hill, covered with trees, and surrounded 
by marshy riceflelds. That proved to be Ragama. 

Are you able now, my dear reader^ to call up before your 
imagination a panorama of this country? Perhaps not, and 
in that case the fault is probably not yours, but is due to 
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my inability to give you an adequate description of these 
beautiful scenes. lo any case, however, it should enable you 
to form an idea of the lot of those of your fellow-men, who 
cut off from the ontside world, and thus blindfolded, as it 
were, are unable to have even a glance at Nature's beauty. 
But let us proceed. 

Ragama Camp is divided into two unequal parts. Why 
this was done, we have been unable to discover, unless it 




VIEW OP A RIVER IN CEYLON, 



was due to an inclination to tease us; for our hosts were 
ready to do anything, no matter how mean and small-minded, 
if they only knew that they were thereby embittering our 
existence. It was very unpleasant, indeed, this division of 
the camp, as often the best friends were parted in this 
manner. We were only allowed to look at each other across 
the wire-fence, not a word of conversation could take place, 
not even with our most intimate friends. They were so near, 
and yet so farl 
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The whole of the camp is surrounded by a barhed-wire 
fence; outside there were guards placed at regular intervals 
from each other. Just like at Greenpoint one hears, when the 
camp of Ragama is asleep our faithful watchers call to each 
other their long-drawn: "AllU-l-rs wellll!" It need not be 
said that this cry often disturbs the sleeper inside the camp. 

Along the full extent of the barbed-wire, and on the 
innerside of it, there is stretched some netting, through which 
run very fine, nearly invisible copper wires; the moment 
these wires are broken an electrical current is set going, 
which rings all the electrical bells in the different guard- 
houses. We often wondered . whether this was done in 
imitation of the blockhouse-system in South Africa, for we 
had heard that a similar contrivance existed there for the 
purpose of giving warning whenever the much-feared General 
De Wet was approaching. 

If one should manage to surmount these difficulties, which 
is not altogether impossible, because very often electricity 
plays the freakiest tricks, then one is still in danger of 
running into the arms of numerous Cingalese, who surround 
the camp, and who would easily catch the fugitive in the 
marshy rice-fields and thus earn the reward given to any 
person who brings a prisoner-of-war back into camp. It is 
therefore considered an impossibility to escape from this camp. 

By giving the reader an account of the one division of 
the camp, in which I had the honour to be enclosed, he 
will also have an idea of the whole of the Ragama Camp, 
for there is little or no difference between the two parts. 
The camp was started in January 1901, for all those foreign 
prisoners-of-war, who had till then been sent to Diyatalawa 
camp. Afterwards all those, who were considered undesirables 
by the authorities, independent of nationality, were also 
sent thither. 

The huts, four in number, were fairly comfortable. The 
officer's hut had an area of 125 by 25 feet. The other huts 
are about 15 feet shorter. These huts are built in a very 
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simple manner, yet they are the only dwellings, In which 
a person not born in Ceylon or India, can live. They are 
splendidly contrived for this imposaible climate. The frame 
work ia of iron, the roofisofcorrugatedirou; then the whole, 
frame and roof, is covered with plaited palmleaves. Then the 
hut is finished. The floor is of cement, and it ia therefore 
easy to clean the huts. There is no chance here of digging 
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tunnels, as was done by the prisoners-of-waratSimonstown 
and Greenpoint, because the slightest disarrangement of the 
cement of the floors is here detected at first sight. The sides, 
formed by palmleaves, are nearly always open. The ventilation 
is on that account perfect, and it may be said one lives 
under nothing else but a roof. In case of rain, the sides are 
let down, but this is seldom necessary. The two camps are 
nearly equally large, being respectively 250 X 80, and 
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110 X "100 yards; each camp contains about 150 men. lam 
sure many, of my readers will be astonished at the smalhiess 
of the camps, but let me assure them that it would not make 
the slightest difference even if the camps were fourtimes 
the size, because the tremendous heat prevents any bodily 
exercise in the open air. Very much against our incUnation, 
we are compelled to remain in our huts during the greater 
part ot the day. If we were not obUged to obey the order 
"Lights out", at a quarter to ten in the evening, then we 
should have followed in Ragama Camp the example given 
by certain animals, and have made day of night and vice versa. 
But this would have made it necessary for Albion to increase 
its charity by providing sufficient oil for our lamps, and that 
would have been more than we could reasonably expect! 
Such a change, however, would have been very agreable to 
us, and that mainly for two reasons: 

P. We could then have avoided the unbearable heat of 
the day. And let me say here that it was nothing unusual 
to see the thermometer stand at 104^ F. in the shade. One 
might nearly come to the conclusion that Providence had 
intended Ragama to be the habitat of animals who were 
no more susceptible to heat than snakes are. 

2®. Our decided and very natural dislike of the visitors 
we received at night, many of which were disgusting. I do 
not want to exaggerate; the following list contains only a 
part of these beings who inhabited our huts with us : 

Bugs, scorpions, toads, cockroaches, lizards of various kinds, 
snakes, and many other ugly beasts, which we had never 
seen before, and whose names were unknown to us. 

The scorpions are indeed very amiable, that is to say, 
they sometimes are so kind as to take a walk between our 
plates and dishes, while we are at dinner. Some of them 
are remarkably small, being only seven inches in length! 
They remind us of little lapdogs. The snakes too are very 
partial to our huts. Why should they not be? Poor things! 
no doubt they know that the huts form a very good protection 
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against the hot rayn of tho nun. Somo dayn ago wo killed 
«evon in ono lot, all of which on their way to our hut Tho 
frogH are not ho very troublenome, except that they incoHnantly 
croak during the night. Now and then «choral hattalums 
or «fiuadrons pay uh a vinit. Then wo havo to bo careful 
how we tread in tho dark. Such in life, and Huch are tho 
fortunoH of war! But we cannot do anything against it, 
and have to be satisfied with matters such as they are. 
Ilea von give us strength tx) bear all, and U> suffer gladly 
for tho sake of our beloved country I 

It may b(3 asked what wo do tho whole day from 7 
o'clock in tho morning till sundown? As a rule the day 
is spent in reading, studying, and playing cards. Tho 
monotonous life, tho heat, tho length of our im()risormiont, 
all these tend to make our people fldgetty and somcjwhat 
hott^jmjx^red and quarrels of a minor nature are by no means 
infrequent. But r^n onrj mattrjr thoy^agree, and that is in 
their opinion of the peoi)le and tho country for which they 
have sacriflcrjd their liberty. Woo to him who dares to 
traduce these! 

Ac(X)rding to many tho majority of the Hollanders in 
li;igama have lost their claim to still being considered subj^jcts 
of tho Netherlands, a (juestion whi(;h is by no means finally 
settled. But how ever that may be, so much is (;ertain that 
tho love of tho Hollanders for tho country of their birth is 
as strong as ever, and this was i)roved by the enthusiastic 
manner in which they celebrated the birthday of H. M. 
Queen Wilholmina. Wo gladly give a description of these 
fostivlti(5S for the ben(jflt of our readers. 

llagama is plunged into a de(5p slumber. Every (juart^jr of 
an hour there reverberatcjs througli the air the long drawled 
call of the sentinels: ^'AlU ITs .... well .... II.'* 

A short twilight heralds the approach of the day. A 
prwxicious yong cock announcxjs that Father 8ol will reappear 
in a few Tuinutos. Then, of a sudden the general silence; is 
disturbed by the sounds ofa flute in ttie hut of the Hollanders, 
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and a moment afterwards this is joined by the ra-ta-plan of 
two improvised drums. Gone are quiet and rest ! The "reveille" 
has sounded and every one has to get up, for no sleep avails 
against the rattling sound of the drums or the shrill notes 
of the flute. Arise! arise! you exiles. Do not be afraid that 
it is useless to add to the length of this day. Arise! arise! 
to-day sorrow will depart from you ; away this day with all 
your dark and sombre thoughts anent your monotonous 
existence! New thoughts awaken in your minds. Arise! 
arise ! for the Queen of the Netherlands. Balder has scarcely 
put foot upon his solar chariot, and yet the Hollanders of 
the camp, clad in their very best, are already gathering 
together under the spreading crowns of the palm-trees. 

There soars upwards the flag of Old Holland. Display thy 
colours, thou holy flag, and make known to the rough 
Russian and to the dark Spaniard, that all, in whose veins 
flow the blood of the* Netherlands, rejoice and are glad this 
day. Three cheers for Wilhelmina ! Make the glad tidings known 
to the proud Frenchman, the darkeyed Italian, the earnest 
German and the fairhaired Scandinavian! And above all, let 
the boasting Britisher know, that the son of Holland, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was ready to shed his 
blood and lose his life for his adopted country, has not 
forgotten his tiny fatherland, that his heart will always 
have a soft place for the Queen of the Netherlands! 

Want of water is the reason why the interesting swim- 
ming-contest, which it was intended to hold, has to be 
abandoned. But many other sports and pleasures are there 
to amuse the public which is rapidly gathering. 

The bitter coffee has a particulary sweet taste this morning, 
but scarcely have we swallowed it, when red and white 
signalling flags announce that the races are going to begin. 
There the first two fleet-footers are off already ! Watch how 
they strain every muscle ! Are those the same men, who 
generally pass the day in ill-humour and who give a sigh of 
relief when the long, long day is at last at an end? But 
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to-day it is Orange-day, and every man feels a different being 
from what he usually is. There we have a three-l^ged 
race, fit sport to relax even the sternest visage; many a 
one laughs to-day, who thought he had forgotten how to 
laugh. Fierce waxes the fun when the egg-runners make their 
desperate attempts to keep their egg upon the spoon. Narrower 
and narrower becomes the circle of anxious spectators, who 




^ SUPERBLY DRESSED STAGE. 



wish to see in what way an eye has to be given to that 
pig, cleverly drawn upon the ground. 

Let us pay a short visit to the beautifully-ornamented 
hut No. 6. A pleasant scent offresh green meets our nostrils 
the moment we enter. Lai^e palm-tree-leaves decorate the 
iron pillars, and form a dome above our heads. Flowers and 
fl^s are interwoven in a mosaic of colour. In the frontpart 
of the hut, surrounded by a very forest of leaves and flowers, 
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there hangs a pictui'e, covered with a veil of red, white, 
and blue; when that veil is taken away in a short time, 
we shall see the portrait of the beloved Queen. Between 
the green gUsten the coat-of-arms of Holland's provinces and 
Holland's colonies. At the far end there is visible a superbly 
dressed stage — the neatly executed programme for this 
evening is hung up between lovely green leaves. Indeed one 
is agreably surprised to see such a beautiful room or rather 
hall. The Red, Wffite and Blue reminds one of the old 
country, and of loved relatives, far, far away; yet these 
thoughts only result in feelings of courage, trust, and 
submission. 

Now the invited guests arrive. The Captain of the Hut 
gives them an official yet hearty greeting. Then the Chairman 
of the Committee of Festivities begins his speech, and this 
is as follows: 

"Gentlemen, the month of August which ends this day, 
is the second month of that name, which the greater part 
of the prisoners-of-war have spent here, and it is therefore 
for the second time that we celebrate on this island the 
birthday of our honoured Queen. 

Between the 3P* August 1900 and the 3pt August 1901 
two events have taken place, in which Our Queen has taken 
part, events which have been of more than passing interest 
to us. The first is the sending of the Gelderland ; the second 
is the marriage of Queen Wilhelmina. Although the latter 
event was hailed with delight by all of us, and we fervently 
expressed the hope that this marriage might conduce to the . 
happiness of the Queen as well asto that of the Netherlands, 
yet I rather wish to pause at present at the sending of 
the Gelderland. For this event has proved, that many of 
us were wrong, when once we deplored the fact that we 
only had a princess at the head of affairs instead of a 
crownprince; it has also proved that it is preferable to have 
a brave Queen than to have a sovereign, who, though a 
man, fails to show his manliness. 
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It has been often said that in our days the rulers of a 
country are more and more becoming dependent upon the 
sovereign will of the people. If this be true in such countries, 
where the Press is not to be bought, it certainly is the 
case in the Netherlands. Through this deed our Queen has 
shown that she is following the example of her illustrations 
predecessors, who have always respected the will of the 
people. 

In this case too the people of the Netherlands were 
anxiously awaiting an opportunity to assist His Honour 
President Kruger. But how to do this, nobody seemed to 
know. The Queen, however, showed that she knew. 
Thoughtful of the motto "Je Maintiendrai", she maintained 
the friendship with the Boers, and by receiving not only 
President Kruger personally, but also visiting with her 
husband the "Africander Home", as well as paying a visit 
to the wife of General Botha, she showed her sympathy 
for the cause of the Boers, that cause which is near to 
the hearts of all of us, the cause for which we are to-day 
exiles in Ceylon, celebrating the birthday of Queen Wilhelmina 
(Loud cheers). It is not difficult to keep up the dignity of 
the Throne, when one controls the resources of a mighty 
Empire, and possesses a large army and a powerful fleet. 
But the case is different if one is the Head of a State, 
which can no doubt defend its independence, but which not 
being one of the Great Powers, has not at its disposal any 
large forces. In such a case it is difficult, without bringing 
the State in danger, to show that one stands up for Right 
and Justice, and to maintain a dignified bearing. 

Queen Wilhelmina has shown how well she knows to 
maintain the dignity of the Dutch nation, and on her 
account we trust, that if ever this should be necessary, 
the whole of the nation will know how to defend its country 
and its Queen, inseparable as these are. May she celebrate 
this first birthday after her marriage in happiness with 
her husband. Prince Henry. 

13 
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"Three cheers for Queen Wilhelmina !" 

Three mighty cheers are given, and the portrait, beautiful 
in its border of green and flowers is unveiled. Solemnly 
sound through the Hall the stately tones of the Dutch 
National Hymn. 

"Wien Neerlands bloed door de ad'ren vloeit." 

Then follow the national hymns of the two Republics, 
whereupon the invited guests — the non-Dutch officers 
among the prisoners-of-war, and the Hutcaptains — form 
little groups. Every one is full of praise for the beautiful 
manner in which the hut is decorated. 

It is two o'clock. The shrill tones of the flute again call 
everybody to the sports-ground, where further amusements 
are to be provided. Hearty laughs greet the attempts of 
the "mast-climbers", and the comical jumps of those who take 
part in the "sackrace". The "potato-pickers" are nervously 
trying to outdo each other; the "cock-fighting*', and the 
"rope-catchers", cause roars of laughter. It is a hot day; 
the sun sends doWn burning rays, and the high palms give 
but scanty shade. But who cares? To-day is Orangeday, 
and joy is in every one's heart. 

A short pause follows. We prepare ourselves for the 
festive dish. The hall, where the dinner is to take place is 
decorated with green and flowers ; the neatly-arranged tables, 
which bear bottles of orange-coloured beer, which glistens 
in the setting sun, and last, but not least, the well-dressed 
prisoners, who have all donned their best — all this forms 
a scene, which strongly contrasts with the monotonous 
daily life and suiTOundings. A very rich bill-offare, due to 
the combined efforts of Mr. B. A. Wennink, Netherlands 
Consul at Colombo and of our foUow-contrymen in Ceylon, 
who assisted the camp finances in a princely manner, makes 
us smack our hps. Pleasant odours, reminding us of times 
long ago, stimulate our appetites. At last all are seated. The 
President of the Committee of Festivities, rises and says : 
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"Gentlemen. A Hollander is a human being. As long as 
the sun shines, there will always be joy and pleasure in a 
man's life, wherever he may be. How great must therefore 
be the joy of a Hollander on the day when the sun of 
Orange is shining. To-day, the 31»* August, that sun shone 
brighter than ever. For to-day the last direct descendant of 
the House of Orange celebrates her birthday. This in itself 
is a reason why a Hollander should be joyful to-day, but 
to this must be added another reason, to which reference 
was already made this morning, namely, that that 
descendant, woman though she is, is the only crowned head 
in the world who dared to let words and deeds harmonise 
with the principles of Justice. The future only can show us 
what time has in store for her, but of one thing I am 
convinced, and this is, that if ever Holland be in danger, 
during her reign, of losing its independence, we all will 
support her with all our power and our blood (Cheers). In 
those days of danger we should turn back the leaves of 
our history, and read what is written upon them ; we should 
try to emulate the deeds of olden times, and ever keep the 
Orange flag floating on high. May God protect her, and make 
her a happy mother, for the sake of the nation and the 
country. Gentlemen I call upon you for three cheers for 
H. M. Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands". 

Immense cheers follow; then silence reigns for some time. 
A cat does not mew, while it is catching mice. But after 
that, the one speech followed the other, some good, some 
indifferent, but all showing great love and admiration for 
Holland and its Queen. The President then closed the 
festive meal; the tables, however remain, as they must 
again do duty during the theatrical performance. That the 
dinner was a success every one feels, especially in the regions 
of the stomach, which latter has probably never been so 
pleased in the whole time of our exile, as it is to-day. 

The evening falls. The festive mind, the fine appearance 
of the beautifully decorated hall, and the pretty little theatre. 
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with its primitive footlights, — all these promise an enjoyable 
evening. The progi'amme is well filled, perhaps too much 
so, considering the short time at our disposal. A very 
amusing comedy opens the proceedings, which, throughout 
are most amusing and enjoyable. Everybody knows his part 
perfectly. But want of space prevents us from giving all 
particulars ; we may, however, say that the evening of the 
31 8* August 1901, was, as well as the day itself, a n^ost pleasant 
one. Tired but satisfied every one seeks his couch, when 
the shrill whistles of the miUtary poUce give the signal: 
"Lights out". This evening none of the prisoners-of-war 
feels inclined to re-iterate, what he has said on many a 
former evening: "Thank Heavens, that is another day past". 
On the contrary, he feels that for one day he has forgotten 
his monotonous existence, and believes that, for a long time 
he will remember the 31»* August 1901, as being one of 
the least soiTowful days of his Ufe between rows of barbed 
wire. And he calmly dozes off, with a sigh on his lips, and 
in his heart the wish, "Long live Wilhelmina". 

Although festivities do not form an integral part of the 
life of an exile, one cannot help giving expression to one's 
feelings on such occasions. The national festivals of the 
Africander are also duly celebrated here ; the birthdays of our 
honoured Presidents, on 2 and 10 December respectively, 
with no little enthusiasm. Early in the morning the RepubUcan 
flags were hoisted in the camp, while everywhere one heard 
our national hymns. Among the songs sung was a very 
pretty one about General De Wet and his deeds. 

We have a fine collection of books, which would be an 
ornament to any readingroom, and which have been sent us 
by various philantropic societies from Holland, France, 
Germany, and the Dutch Indies. With the exception of a 
few valueless novels, low class literature is an unknown 
thing in our camp. 

Not all of us are early risers, and this is rather a pity, 
for the mornings are very fine. Then there reigns a silence 
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so profound, that one can nearly hear the dewdrops trickle 
down into the hearts of the flowers, or the footsteps of a 
spirit walking upon the soft rays of light Placed, as we 
are, in the very midst of an extensive cocoa-nut-plantation, 
one can only expect silence. From our huts nothing is visible 
but the sky above us, and the trees around us. At 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon we can again venture outside. From that 
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hour until "Lights out", we are generally in the open air; 
aome sitting on chairs, made of milk-boxes, of various shapes 
and kinds; others lying on benches; others walking up and 
down in a lazy manner between the palmtreea, lastly others, 
stretched out at full length on their backs, evidently busy 
counting the stars. 
On such occasions we generally discuss the events of the 
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day. You will perhaps ask what these may be; probably 
you will be of opinion that very little opportunity offers 
itself in the camp for extraordinary occurrences. But let 
me assure you that the events are numerous, and that 
some of them are very extraordinary indeed. They are 
wonderful, strange, and never before heard of. 

As a proof of this, I will quote a few of the many events 
discussed by us. However strange they may appear to others, 
I can assure the reader that they have been several times 
been treated of by us, not only in a very philosophical 
manner, but in such a chaste way, that our morals did not 
suffer the slightest harm. We will first mention those 
wonderful telegrams, which daily ornament the board. They 
are the work of an undoubtedly great genius. They must 
be the product of an enormous brain, or of a collection of 
several great brains. The brains in question are apparently 
owned by such of God's creatures, as find their only enjojnnent 
on earth in trespassing upon and forgetting the Ninth 
Commandment. Just fancy how many different opinions 
could be given of such enormous pre varications. Each telegram 
is to us a literary problem, that we try to solve in the 
best possible manner. It is first read as it stands, then we 
read between the lines, then we read it backwards; then 
again we surmise that the very opposite of its apparent 
meaning is its real meaning, etc. etc. It does not really 
matter whether we find any satisfactory solution or not; in 
fact, as a general rule, we do not arrive at any solution at 
all. After having carefully pondered over the contents, we 
are compelled to wait two weeks for the arrival of the 
English mail; notwithstanding British censors and British 
red tape, we often succeed in getting hold of such newspapers, 
as we consider necessary, — then we start making comparisons. 

It would no doubt be very interesting if we could here 
enumerate the various results of these comparisons, but we 
wish to be merciful, and shall not do so. Let it be sufficient 
to state, that according to our telegrams. General Christian 
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de Wet was once killed and laken prisoner twice. Once he 
completely disappeared, and then his departure to Europe 
was notified. Alas! once he was pronounced to have gone 
mad. That was fearful, especially if one considers how many 
thrashings the enemy received from him since that event. 

Qeneral Louis Botha was also killed and several times 
taken prisoner after that. He then surrendered on various 
occasions. The last time full particulars ofthe surrender were 
given; he had capitulated with his whole army at 9.46, a. m. 
on the 27^^ February (Majuba Day) 1902. 

Similar telegrams about President Steyn, General De la Rey, 
and other leaders of our people, the enemy found it necessary 
to publish from time to time; he evidently thought that 
such telegrams did a great deal towards the ornamentation 
of the board. 

The telegrams make mention of "drives" (as if human beings 
were cattle!) — "potting them over" — "a good bag for the 
day", a lucky "sweep", and more such uncivilised expressions. 
We might fill a book about these telegrams, but enough. 
Let us just only mention the interesting fact, that at the 
very time that the board made mention of a "well-managed, 
successful sweep", General De la Rey swept up Lord Methuen 
with his whole column. 

The restrictions put upon our correspondence are not only 
one of our great grievances, but form also one of the principal 
subjects of discussion. It is no use complaining about them, 
and all the consolation we have is to impart our disappoint- 
ments to each other, if some innocent, yet important letter 
to any of our beloved ones has been returned to us, or only 
miserable tatters of a letter from South Africa reach us. 
Some of these lastmentioned letters contain, on their receipt, 
nothing but — the date and the signature! Often they are 
altogether destroyed. The most to be pitied are those married 
men whose families are still in South Africa. Like men 
athirst in a desert long after water, so we long for letters, 
independent of the news they may contain. Sometimes the 
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letters bear evidence of hope and expectation ; then again they 
only cause new wounds, but bitter or sweet, our expectations 
are always keenest when the mail arrives, and we hope to 
hear news from our beloved ones. 

It may seem ultra-barbarous, but yet it was a fact, that 
for a long time we were not even allowed to write a word 
ot encouragement to our relatives. The enemy seemed to 
be afraid that this might influence our people in continuing 
the "hopeless struggle", and that "stupid stubbornness" of 
the Boers had already caused more damage than the 
British Empire cared to acknowledge. 

For some of us the receipt of a letter was a matter of 
partial indifference. They did not wish any, nor did they 
expect any. And why? Because for them the concentration 
camps had done their work but too well; the Angel of 
Death had already carried off their wives and their children. 
There are cases in which a man has lost his wife and 
all his five children, all of them pictures of health at the 
time he was sent away out of South Africa. Another again 
has lost his wife and three children, and so there are several 
more. Their loss is sufficient to break anybody's heart; yet, 
they do not despair, because their love towards their country 
and for their national independence is too strong for them 
to do so. 

It may be that we shall return to our beloved country 
only to find it a ruined and blackened waste, without any 
of our dear ones in it to welcome us — yet the country 
will remain dear to us, for it is and will remain our native 
country ! We shall try to find the graves of our mothers, 
wives, sisters, and beloved children, and yet we shall sing 
songs of praise! Because the grave is the proof of our true 
love! It is there that it appears that the divine soul is 
more than mere animal love. The love which has its seat 
in the soul can exist upon memory alone. The sorrow for 
the dead is the onlv sorrow which we do not wish to 
be relieved of. Every other wound we shall try to heal; 
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every other misfortune we shall try to forget; but we 
consider it our duty to keep this wound open; this 
misfortune we will always remember and we shall think 
over it in silence. But I am straying away from my subject. 

I must now shortly describe how we live, or rather, 
upon what we exist. Our daily rations are supposed to be 
as follows: 

^4 ^ bread, 7* "^ meat, V^ « beans, 10 oz. potatoes, 2oz. 
rice, Vo ^2. salt, Vo <J^- ^li«ie juice", V* "^ J^^ (P^r week), 
Vi2 ^ milk, 2V5 oz. soap (per week), 7? <^2. tea or V/^ oz. 
coffee, and 2 oz. sugar. 

If now the victuals, as actually given to us, had any 
the least resemblance to the above list, I would not have 
said anything. But as the enemy considers it right and 
just to play ducks and drakes with this list, as the fit 
takes him, I consider it my duty towards my fellowmen 
to say a few words al>f)Ut the stuff, which we are compelled 
to swallow. 

The meat is devoid of any sign of fat; it is blue in colour, 
though, and slimy. Besides this it has an extraordinary 
smell. It is not the smell of tainted meat, but a smell which 
seems peculiar to buffalo-meat. I can only compare it to that 
of a damp underground passage. To look at it is in itself 
enough to make you turn your eyes heavenwards and to 
exclaim with a broken heart: "I am dying." That is the 
best way in which I am able to describe it. But I am sure 
no christian or no man who has any feeling will ever give 
such meat to his favourite dog. Our continued complaints 
have had no other effect, than that which water has upon 
a duck's back. They either cannot or will not listen to our 
complaints. Beans we have only received the last six weeks. 
We get two kinds, both unknown to us. One kind is very 
small, round, and of a greenish colour; the other is whiter, 
broad, bitter and hard. The potatoes, I believe, come from 
India, They could be worse Indeed, we are very fond of 
them, they are the only food with which we can appease 
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our hunger. We dare not, for our conscience's sake try to 
appease our hunger with meat or beans, for that would be 
tantamount to committing suicide. The rice is absolutely 
disgusting; it is anything but clean and the quality is bad. 

In short, what we receive to eat and to drink, is, as a 
rule pitifully bad. Every prisoner-of-war will agree to, and 
if necessary swear to the correctness of, my statement as 
given, which is really not exaggerated. 

It may be asked: "What are the relations between the 
prisoners-of-war and the authorities?" 

The experiences of more than one. prisoner-of-war during 
the two years of his exile, were neatly summed up by the 
camp-adjudant, who on the 25*^ October 1901 uttered the 
following in hut N^. 7 : "J. prisoner-of-war has no rights''. 
A further remark made by the authorities was: "TTe can 
do what we like with a prisoner-of-war; we only have to keep 
him alive'' 

Every one of us, who in any way tried to defend the 
just rights of himself or of a fellow prisoner-of-war, has had 
to experience that he did so at the risk of, at the first time, 
being marked bij the military authorities, and being warned, 
should he repeat the offence for the second time. Colonel Coope 
once said to a Boer officer, who was being removed from 
Diyatalawa: "I would warn you to be vere careful. We 
have you in our hands now and we need never let you go 
back to South Africa". This was said, because the Boer 
officer had spoken against the taking ofthe oath of allegiance, 
as long as the war was still being carried on. In case of 
a third offence the punishment for a prisoner-of-war, still in 
Africa, consisted in being exiled to some island or to India ; 
if he was already an exile, and ventured to stand up for 
rights, which, in British eyes, did not exist, his punishment 
consisted in being sent to some punitive camp or to the 
ordinary gaol. Is it to be wondered at that before just 
merely accepting the theory that "a prisoner-of-war has 
no rights", a man objects to see everything which he has 
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considered bis whole life as something holy, being flouted, 
ignored, scorned, and trampled upon ? And is it to be wondered 
at if that objection, partly from want of knowledge, partly 
from despair, takes a form which it should not, and creates 
a condition of things, which brings punishment not only 
^ipon the objector, but also upon others who are quite 
innocent of the matter? 

The following is an instance that happened. One of the 
prisoners-of-war was busy washing his clothes, when it was 
time for inspection. The washhouse with all tubs and pails 
in it, had to be in proper order by this time. What did our 
friend do ? He packs his washing into a tub, and wants to 
carry this to his hut. The supervising official prohibits our 
Frenchman (for he belonged to that nationality) doing so, 
but the latter does it notwithstanding. The supervisor repca'ts 
the matter to a Tommy. The washer has gone to a certain 
little house. Tommy wants to arrest him but this is not to 
the liking of the Frenchman. The Tommy calls another 
Tommy and yet another, until at last there are six Tommies. 
The Frenchman gives the six Tommies to understand that 
he is ready for them; they can come in, if they like. But 
they don't. Some friends of the washer appear upon the 
scene, and they take him from the little house to his hut. 
The prophets ot the camp say : "There is going to be trouble 
about this", and this appears soon to be the case, for a long 
sergeant accompanied by some of the camp-police enters, and 
wishes to aiTest the offender. This happened just at mealtime. 
Frenchy sees through their plan, and jumping over benches 
and tables, he manages to keep out of their hands, though 
he loses a portion of his shirt. A few cups of tea are upset; 
in the neighbourhood of the ix)lice the tea flies, rather high, 
and by accident into the feces of the Tommies. The arrest 
proves an impossibility. Some time afterwards a lieutenant 
at the head of a number of men, armed with sticks, enters 
the hut of the offender. The camp is getting more excited and 
the j)risoners-of-war are beginning to take threatening attitude. 
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The lieuteDant wants to know why the offender will not 
allow himself to be arrested. "Because'*, the latter answers, 
"I shall be condemned and sentenced before I have had time 
to defend myself or call any witnesses''. The Ueu tenant 
assures him that he will have every opportunity to defend 
himself, but Frenchy says, that unless sufficient guarantee 
be given that his witnesses can go with him, he will not 
go. Ultimately this is agreed to by the lieutenant, and for 
that day the matter Is ended. The next morning, after some 
delay, the offender stands at the gate together with his 
witnesses. The police wanted to take him alone and b)*ing 
him to the guardroom; the witnesses might come later on. 
The offender draws attention to the agreement of the former 
evening. No steps could be taken and the result was that 
Frenchy still remained in the camp. Somewhat later the guard 
near the washhouses, outside the camp, is all alive; the 
maxim is put in position, and a detachment of 30 men at 
last succeeds in getting the offender out of the camp. That 
same day the case is heard, the witnesses are called, and 
Frenchy is found guilty and sentenced to 112 days hard 
labour in the gaol at Candy. 

Was everything over now? Some of us did indeed think 
that things were done with, but early the next morning 
there was a great to do outside the camps, about 300 armed 
Tommies were placed in detachments round the camp. A 
couple of British officers rushed into the officers' hut and 
arrested three of our officers. In other huts some more persons 
were arrested. Everybody wondered what was up. After 
the armed force had been withdrawn from the camp, a 
lieutenant came to tell one of the Boer officers to prepare 
hunself for his departure to Colombo. This, he said, was the 
request of the Camp-Commandant. 

Not long after that the Govenor of the island. Sir J. West 
Ridgeway, also made his appearance in the camp, being escorted 
by a company of infantry. He caused the officers and hut- 
captains to be called together. When they were assembled 
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he said to the abovementioned Boer-offlcer: "I know you 
from Diyatalawa; there you used your iofluence to stir up 
strife. Here you do the same. I shall have you removed". 
The officer replied that he was not at all ashamed about his 
conduct at Diyatalawa, but with what had happened here, 
he had not been concerned. The Governor asked the Camp 
Commandant whether he had received any assistance from 
the officer in quelhng the disturbance. "None whatever", was 
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the reply. An hour later the Boer officer was locked up in 
a cell. There he found the other prisoners-of-war who had 
been arrested that morning at Ragama, together with some 
ten others, who had opposed the mean and low regulations 
of the freest and most just government under the sun. It is 
rather hard for us to experience that in the 20''*' century 
humanity has rather gone back Instead of advancing, and to 
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see how through hypocritical and disgraceful means, injustice 
is done to the prisoners-of-war. But who can understand the 
why's and wherefore's of a Britisher? However, the above 
is a sample, which may prove in what manner the exiles 
became acquainted with the Justice of the government of 
mighty Albion. 

The Welikada prison for criminals is not far from Colombo 
and is in many respects a remarkable institution. Most of 
the buildings date from the old Dutch time. "Yes", said one 
of the Boer officers, who returned to camp, after having 
spent some time there, "I can 't say, that, when I sat there, 
I was very grateful to those friends of olden times for buil- 
ding such solid prisons". But even the best prophet among 
those old Hollanders would not have ventured to prophesy 
that their countr5aiien and men of their race would be after- 
wards imprisoned therein. 

At the time when the said officer was imprisoned at 
Welikada, the number of prisoners was 839, consisting of 
men and women of every kind and colour, sentenced on 
account of all possible crimes. Even murderers were not badly 
represented there. Once a fortnight somebody was hanged; 
nearly every day somebody received lashes, and these punish- 
ments were carried out in such a manner that the military 
prisoners were witnesses of nearly everything — they could hear 
everything. The prisoner-of-war who is landed in the Welikada 
prison, goes through experiences, which he can never forget. 
The future generations will have to learn from our present suffe- 
rings, and it is well for them to know why some prisoners-of-war 
were sent there, and how they were treated. Most of the 
men sent there, were such as had considered it their 
duty to try and regain their liberty, in order to be able 
again to assist in the struggle for Freedom and Right. All 
of them were men, who could not quietly submit to the 
humiliating demands of the British. In order to attain their 
object, they have not always acted with the wisdom of a 
Solon or the tact of a General De Wet ; undoubtedly their 
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conduct was sometimes meant to cause anger, and can, 
for that reason, not be approved of. Experience teaches that 
if no good object can be gained by doing something, that 
something should be left undone. But the men who made 
acquaintance with the prison of Welikada, and its gaoler, 
were men, who had really intended to serve the grand cause 
of the Boers. 
One of our officers, who spent some time there, says: 
"I can bear witness, how the seclusion, several months 
long, from their fellow-prisoners — the prohibition from 
saying a word to anybody — the keeping back of letters, 
newspapers, and books — the not being allowed to write 
to anybody — the refusal even to those who had plenty of 
money of their requests to buy any extra thing, such as butter, 
tea, fish, or jam, — solitary imprisonment in a gaol inhabited 
by the lowest classes of criminals, to be found among such 
people as the Coolies and Tamils — hard labour — all 
possible humiliating and disgusting teasing treatment, to 
which one is subjected from a warder, who hardened by 
witnessing 40 to 50 executions par annum and nearly 
daily lashings, has lost all feeling for his fellow-men — I say, 
that I can bear witness that our men have, notwithstanding 
all these experiences, remained faithful and true. The gaol 
at Welikada is called a "military prison", but this is merely 
British "bunkum". The poor devil, who was once inside 
this pestiferous hole, was then no "military man" any 
more, whether officer or private, but had to submit to 
the ordinary prison-regulations for criminals. 

And who will venture to describe the fearful sufferings 
of those who get sick in those soUtary, dark, and damp 
cells. When once I offered to watch at the bedside of a man 
who was very ill, this offer was curtly refused. And yet, what 
is worse than to hear a man, who is delirious fi'om fever, 
cry, scream, and curse in the fearful lonesomeness of his 
cell. But that was nothing unusual in the Welikada prison. 
Add to all these things the awful sufferings of our brave 
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women and children, and one may have some idea of what 
the Africander nation pays for its Freedom''. 

To-day is Friday, 30 May 1902. As far as we can judge 
from the carefully prepared Reuter's telegram, negotiations 
for peace are being carried on. We are in an awful state 
of tension. Our curiosity to obtain even a grain of real 
truth is excited to the utmost. We know that on Tuesday 
the 27*^ our representatives were still conferring with Lords 
Kitchener and Milner. Since that date we know nothing 
certain. At this moment anything would be preferable to 
this uncertainty. The suppression of news, which would 
be of such value to us, is nothing more or less but a cruel 
augmentation of our sufferings. 

At this moment as has happened during so many periods 
of our exile, we feel very depressed. A shadow of sorrow 
seems to hover over us. Everything around us has a 
peculiarly strange aspect. The world seems to be full of 
sadness, badness and madness. Again and again we try to 
believe that peace is restored in South Africa, or will be 
restored at any moment. Then, without any apparent real 
reason, our expectations suddenly seem to collapse. One 
moment our imagination shows us a picture of a glorious 
future for our people ; the next moment we see nothing but 
future misery. Then one listens to nothing, sees nothing, 
notices nothing: all thoughts are concentrated on one point. 
One stands like a lifeless creature, without hope, without 
any consolation, in the midst of lifeless surroundings. 

At all events, we acknowledge the uncertainty of our 
present position. Is it quite possible that peace has been 
concluded and that, at an hour's notice, we are to prepare 
to go back to our homes. This idea deprives us of our 
otherwise ample leisure; at all events we do not seem to 
have time or inclination for anything. 

I am myself sorry that I must cut my further remarks 
short. It is unnecessary for me to comment upon what 
the British, and especially their newspapers are pleased to 
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say about the Boers. The world knows the truth, by this 
time. I only wish to remark that it would be just as well 
not to speak anymore about the "ignorant Boer". For, now 
that other nations have become better acquainted with the 
Boers, there is an end to all incorrect and false representations. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



The bitter ending of oup Exile. 

The fearful tension of our minds is at last ended. Early 
in the morning of the 2^ of June it was notified to us that 
peace had been concluded. No doubt whatever is possible. 
Lord Kitchener has telegraphed it from Pretoria and the King 
has made it known in a message to his people. The war 
is finished, and — alas! alas! the independence of our 
beloved country is done away with. 

Something like a dart of sorrow penetrated our hearts at 
the thought, that Transvaalers and Free Staters were from 
now subjects of King Edward. The holy inheritance left us 
by our forefathers has been lost by us. Can we therefore 
feel any joy at this peace? No, and for ever, No! Because 
our most precious jewel, our highest ideal, the independence 
of the country has gone with it. In vain thousands of our 
bravest men have sacrificed their lives upon the altar of 
Liberty; in vain has our soil been drenched with the blood 
of its sons ; in vain thousands of women and children have 
died in the camps; in vain has been the splendid courage 
with which our people have withstood the far more powerful 
enemy ; in vain has been the confidence we felt in the ultimate 
victory of our just cause. Unrighteousness has apparently 
won the day. 

The war is finished. No more drives, no more surprises 
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of Boers, no more addition-suras of slain heroes, and of women 
and children who have succumbed in the camps. The list 
of British losses is also closed. There is an end to the burning 
down of homesteads on farms, to the destruction of crops, 
and to the kilUng of horses and cattle. No more prisoners- 
of-war are to be sent across the sea. Indeed, our African 
nation has struggled and suffered as few nations have yet 
done. Our history is written in blood, and a bitter pang 
passes through our hearts at the thought that in future our 
flag will not more fly in our country, but belongs to the 
things of the past. 

On the 12*'^ June we received a letter from General Roux, 
addressed to the officers and men who formerly belonged to 
his commando. That letter read as follows: 

Gentlemen and Burghers^ 

This morning I saw in the newspapers the amended terms 
of the agreement, entered into between the two contending 
forces in South Africa, and although I am convinced, that 
you will behave yourself as sensible men, I have yet considered 
it necessary, as I am not with you, to address a few words 
to you, especially for the benefit of those who are in doubt 
how to act at this critical moment. 

We have fought, we have suffered, and the struggle is 
ended as it is. Our respected representatives in South Africa, 
who are fully worthy of our confidence, have obtained certain 
terms, which may not be quite satisfactory, or most desired, 
but which are, under the circumstances, certainly acceptable, 
and for that reason I would advise everybody to sign them, 
if an opportunity offers itself. — After the long and hard 
struggle of 32 months' duration, peace has been concluded, 
for which we heartily thank the Omnipotent ; what He now 
demands is that we should be obedient to the rulers whom 
He has put over us. Those who have been most faithful in 
the past, will also be most faithful in the future. Victory is 
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for him who possesses the noblest character. Whoever wants 
to kick against the pricks, will only hurt himself. Let us 
work and co-operate with all our power for the good and 
salvation of "Our Beloved South Africa''. 
Praying that you all may have a bright future 

I remain, as ever, 

Your comrade and servant^ 
Paul H. Roux, 
St. Andrew's Hotel. General. 

Nuwara Eliya, 7 May 1902. 

That was the end of our grievous sufferings, and the letter 
from the General showed us clearly how bitter would be 
the contents of the cup which we had to drink to the dregs. 
We were sunk in the very depths of the stream of affliction. 
But we submit to the decision of our brave representatives. 
They are all capable of judging, and if they have come to 
the decision, that now is the time to conclude a peace, 
even at the loss of our independence, we trust that this is 
the best solution. We do not feel capable of stating what 
this fearful event means for us. Our independence having 
been lost, our hope and faith have been put to shame, and 
a beautiful dream has vanished. But yet the world has 
suffered no loss. It has become richer m never perishing 
goods. The pure and flaming enthusiasm which our just 
cause has awakened among many nations, is an imperishable 
gain for humanity. The power with which we have withstood 
Britain has steeled the hearts of weak nations. The humanity 
displayed by our burghers towards our enemy, notwithstanding 
the many temptations to revenge; the brave conduct shown 
by our great men, under all persecution and in all dangers — 
all that has had its effect upon the minds of others, and 
proved how a christian nation can be a dangerous enemy, 
without thinking all means allowable in war. That is the gain 
which the world has derived from the war in South Africa, 
but — alas! we have lost our independence. 
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But after all, is it really true, that all our sacrifices have 
been in vain? Certainly not for the world; neither for our 
people themselves. For this has been our test, and we have 
stood it. A nation that has borne what we bore, will never 
go down. And therefore it is not in vain thousands have 
suffered, that so many heroes and victims have died ; not 
in vain has been what our honoured State President Mar- 
thinus Theunis Steijn^ President Kruger, the generals, and 
the many heroes, whom the war has brought to the fore, 
and the brave burghers themselves, have thought, done, 
suffered, and accomplished. Yea, not even in vain has been 
the death of so many burghers in exile. 

At this difflcult period of the history of our exile, and at 
the closing of the sanguinary struggle of 32 months, we had 
again to experience the bad treatment of our faithful guards. 
After all the bitter scorn and scoffing of the past, we were 
not a little astonished when, some days after the notification 
of peace, we received per post a parcel of pamphlets for the 
prisoners-of-war at Ragama. Tljese pamphlets belonged to 
the lowest kind one can imagine, and bore the title of: 
"A call made by an Africander upon Africanders to assist 
in bringing about peace in South Africa". This pamphlet 
had been written with the intention of inducing those 
burghers still in the field to lay down their arms, and to 
take away the sympathy of their friends. Going somewhat 
further than the titlepage, we found the old jingo-talk, the 
jingo-lies, and the jingo-mudslinging. That the man can 't help ; 
but why were these pamphlets sent to us, who did not hold 
the same opinions about our leaders as he expressed. The 
manner in which the writer insulted our honoured presidents 
and generals, nearly caused our hearts to burst. I do not 
wish to waste ink and paper over such a person. Whatever 
he may have said, so much is sure that Presidents Steyn 
and Kruger, as well as the generals stand far above him. 
Why are there on earth such miserable creatures, who call 
themselves Africanders? The sending of these pamphlets to 
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us in Ragama Camp was and remains an insult, which one 
would scarcely have expected from highly educated British 
officers. Our hearts were embittered by it. 

As diplomacy could not solve the question of South Africa, 
recourse was had to arms. Years and months the struggle 
went on, until at last peace was concluded, a peace with 
which Mr. Chamberlain is quite satisfied. The military officer, 
one would have thought, had done his duty; but no, this 
portion of the proud army is not satisfied with war as a 
profession. During two years they have tried to frighten the 
prisoners-of-war with their pai)er bombs, always with the 
object of inducing the Africanders to come to terms of peace. 
And now there is peace, they are not yet satisfied. If they 
cannot collect, "little oaths of allegiance" they send us such 
gutter-pamphlets, to improvo the feelings already caused by 
the i)oace. 

As far as the body is concerned we are still properly 
guarded and kept as sheep in a kraal : hut it is not the part 
of the censor's work t<^) protect our honour. He thinks he 
must only protect British honour. He thinks so — but he 
does exactly the reverse. The British government, through 
its censor, sends us these papers, and thereby stains its 
honour, and at the same time causes illfeeling, which it 
pretends to allay. 

When will the English official become sensible? when will 
ho learn t<^) know us? when will the much boasted-of "justice 
and fairplay" become a reality in Great Britain and its 
possessions? Never, as long as the island- empire is served 
by such officials ; never, until it understands, that, although 
it has suffered no defeat after a struggle of more than two 
years in South Africa, its power can be broken, and will 
be broken, not by others, but by its own amateur-politicians. 
Never, until it resigns its foolish policy of conquest, and 
comes to view matters in an other light. 

Go on, England, on the course once taken by youl go, 
nay, rush along that road, and it may be that you will beat 
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the record ; but at the end of your course you will find pits, 
in which you will fall and break your neck; one of those 
pits, dug to make you fall, will bear the name of "United 
South Africa". 

A few words in conclusion. Within a few days we shall 
take leave of Ceylon. Our exile, with all its tortures and 
sorrowful memories, will belong to the past, and we shall 
return to our beloved native country. Whatever may happen, 
it will remain ours — the just inheritance from our fathers — 
and the fact that to-day we have lost the right to govern 
ourselves, does not make the blood-soaked fields of our native 
country, one iota less dear to the true-hearted Africander. 

Remain united as a people, be true to each other, ye, that 
knew what true faith was, in the hours of danger. Above 
all, remain true to your holy traditions — true to your 
language — true to your history. 

Africanders! Fellow-exiles of Ceylon! Be ye this always, 
and future generations shall bless you, and be for ever 
proud of their honest name of 



AFRICANDER. 



^ 



De Gevangene van Diyatalawa. 



Jn gindsch gehucht — tooneel van vaak verstoorde rust, 

Waar 't wemelt, woelt en werkt, waar ieder lacht naar lust — 

Zit er gekromd, geknakt, verouderd vóór zyn tijd, 

De moede banneling, wiens lot men nooit benydt; 

„Gekrookte riet, dat niet verbroken wordt." Doch zie! 

Zijn hoofd is zwaar en moe, en rust op matte knie. 

Zijn oog, zoo scherp, beslist, beteeknisvol weleer, 

Is diep gezonken nu, betraand, en gloeit niet meer. 

Zijn bleek en bevend lip, bewogen door het hart. 

Vertelt in stille taal de maat der bit'tre smart. 

't Gerimpeld voorhoofd toont hoe diep de onheilsploeg. 

Zijn vooren trekt en raakt zyn leven nagenoeg. 

Heel zijn gelaat, zoo somber en verbleekt, getuigt, 

Hoe laag de stroom de machtelooze bieze buigt. 

Gy vrienden Jobs, laat af! uw woord verwijt; het wroet. 

Het zinkt als kolen vuurs in 't diep gewond gemoed. 

De ban'ling peinst; hy denkt aan haard en huis in puin, — 

Een schijf voor Englands woê op Drakensbergen kruin — 

Aan akkers woest, aan vee ontroofd, aan menig vrind, 

Zijn schat — zyn land en volk, aan vrijdom, vrouw en kind; 

Aan veld verschroeid — des vyands wraak op 't redeloos dier — 

Aan Robert's heir, geschaard om vlekkeloos banier, 

Dat Oost en West, dan Noord en Zuidwaarts omme dwaalt, 

Verwoesting werkt in 't land, zoo duur met bloed betaald. 

Weer ziet hij in den geest den held van vredestijd. 

Die plechtig trouwe zwoer, doch, moede van den strijd. 

De hand — de bloedbevlekte hand — thans drukt en kust. 

Van hem, die vader, broeder, zoon — der moeders lust — 

Meedoogenloos in ijl' van 't aardsch tooneel verband', 

En keerde in een hel ons vreedzaam vaderland. 
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Hij hoort het noodgeschrei van weduwe en wees; 

Hij ziet het bloedend hart, (O, God, in liefd' genees!) 

Een roekeloos volk vertreedt, in woedend razerny, 

Het heiligst recht, met d' ijzeren hoef der hoovardij. 

Geen wonder dat er diep een heilig heimwee gloeit 

Naar 't huis (geen huis), naar 't land waar teugelloosheid groeit. 

Helaas! de ongeslaakte band belet de vlucht, 

De hoop verkwijnt, de moed ontzinkt, hij slaakt een zucht. 

Het is alsof 't geperste hart van weemoed berst, 

Het is alsof de overmoed de tanden knerst. 

Alsof de afgrond juicht, en God vergeten heeft 

Den worstelaar, die als een weerloos rietje beeft. 

Straks heft hij 't hoofd omhoog, hij schouwt weemoedig rond, 

Verneemt: „Vanwaar het volk, vergaard op vreemden grond? 

„Vanwaar de zonen van een edel voorgeslacht? 

„Vanwaar 't machteloos volk, dat huppelt, speelt, en lacht, 

„Van tegenspoed op tegenspoed gansch onbewust, 

„Op vrolijkheid behept, haar deelt naar harte lust? 

„Is 't mogelijk dat een volk, gekneld door 'n ijzeren band, 

„Geen prang ge waart, veel min beseft hoe diep de tand 

„Des onheils ingeslagen wordt; hoe ongemerkt, 

„De kanker-wortel in 't verborgen doodend werkt? 

„Lichtzinnigheid ontemb'ren volle bekers schinkt, 

„En d' ijdelheid het gansche samenstel doordringt?" 

Een koude priem doorsnijdt zijn ziel, hij rilt in nood, 

Wijl elk verkeerde stap den last, de schuld vergroot. 

't Is niet zyn bed, 't is niet zijn brood, dat klachten wekt, 

't Is 't hard, verharde hart, dat God tot oneer strekt. 

De dar'tle wereldling waant zich nog immer vrij, 

Gaat onbesuisd de donkere toekomst in en blij. — 

De avond schaduw naakt, de zwarte onweerswolk 

Verhaast den nacht en dekt het onbezonnen volk. 

Meteen, het woest rumoer der recreatie-zaal 

Verkondigt luid den aard eens vrijen mans onthaal ; 

Men juicht dat toe, wat door 't godzalig voorgeslacht 

Verfoeid, geschuwd, als 'vaarlijk speeltuig werd geacht. — 

't Is niet het volk\ het volk vergeet zich zelve nooit; 

't Is kaf, dat d' onspoedswind meedoogenloos verstrooit. 
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't Waarachtig volk gevoelt de slagen Gods, en buigt 

Zich laag, naarmaat de geeselroede valt, en juicht 

Alleeniyk dan, wanneer de Heere God Zyn plan 

Met hem, op kronk'lend, pyniyk pad, bereiken kan. 

Het volk is daar, waar in 't verborgen Godes hart. 

Een ruime schuilplaats leent aan hen, in bit'tre smart, 

't Is waar, de harp hangt niet aan wilgentakken teer; 

Men weigert niet het lied gel\jk Gods volk weleer; 

HU zingt en prijst en menig hut verkondigt bly. 

Door Psalmen lief, Jehovahs opperheerschappij. 

Een eenig volk, door éénen Heer, met eigen hand. 

Op een Zuid Afrikaanschen grond bijeen geplant. 

Verwekt, gekweekt tot 't eenigst doel — Gods heerlijkheid, 

Benat in gunst, opdat het vrucht' ter rechter tjjd. 

Wordt hier gezift ; aanschouw het kaf — hoe ruim dat deel ! 

Sla gad de tarw'. Goddank het zwaarst ! het is niet veel. 

Toch luidt het niet: „Al stonden Mozes, Samuel, 

„Voor 't aanschijn Gods met Noach, Job, en Daniël, 

„Ik hoor ze niet : Mijn ziel kleeft aan dit volk niet meer. 

„üw roepstem reikt Mün oor toch niet, verdrijft ze eer." 

De ban' ling smeekt : „Mijn God, der Vad'ren God, zoo groot ! 

„Ontwaak, ontwaak ! Trek sterkte aan ! Uw arm ontbloot ! 

„Beteugel oud en jong, nog ongebonden, los; 

„Zet paal en perk, uit 's vijands slavernij verlos ; 

„Ontslinger boeien ruw — der zonde bitter loonl — 

„En haast', roep vrijheid uit — de vrijheid van Uw zoon I 

„In liefd' verslind de windsels van ons aangezicht, 

„Bestraal het hart, bereik Uw doel door dit gericht." 

Genoeg 1 Aan d' Oosterkim verschijnt een glans alom, 

Die nieuwe hope spelt voor 't Afrikaanderdom. 

Een volk, door God eens vrijgekocht, zal willig nooit 

Gedoogen dat een „uitlandsch god", ztJn vlag ontplooit: 

Het zal zich nimmermeer, de aard' ga eer voorbij. 

Gewennen aan het juk der vreemde dwing'landij. — 

De gruwelda^n van ouds, de vrome huichelarü, 

De schraapzucht onder schijn van zuiv'rer heerschappij. 

De spot en hoon, de wraak, vervolging keer op keer. 

De laster vuig, vorkeer der waarheid, en veel meer, 

Berusten daar waar God de zuivere weegschaal houdt. 
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Rechtvaardig uitspraak doet, benauwer wordt benauwd. 

't Onwiikbre volkrenrecht berust in Godes hand, 

Hij is het, die d' banier voor neergedrukten spant, 

In klare licht het lot der natiën beslecht, 

En nimmer duldt 't verkeer der armen heiligst recht. 

De moed des helds herleeft, hij vaagt een traan; zijn oog 

Het adelaarsoog, ontwaart in 't ver verschiet een boog, 

Die 't volk — zoo menigwerf verguisd — Gods waarborg is 

Van toegezeide gunst met hen, gevormd gewis 

In d* oefenschool tot recht, gerechtigheid en deugd; 

'n Geslacht, dat wijsheid langs den weg van ongeneugt 

Den weg van druk en dwang, geleerd heeft en belijdt: 

„'t Gerichte Gods leert immer Gods gerechtigheid." 

Verdelging was des vijands doel; 't is niet gelukt: 

Een toekomst wacht den vuurbrand uit het vuur gerukt ! 

Verbrande deel! Maar wat, zoo 't zij Jehovahs eisch — 

Dat ook dat deel als feniks uit zijn asch verrijz'? 

BeproevingsvuLir, zóó fel, heeft niet vergeefs gewoed, 

Gezuiverd in den kroes het diep onrein gemoed ; 

Heeft menig reus gewekt, op vrouw en kind gekrijt, 

Zoo rustig in den schoot der zelfgenoegzaamheid. 

Het heeft het volk dat roemt: „In eendracht ligt ons* macht", 

Doen smelten meer ineen, (het openbaar' zijn kracht!) 

Verzengd de enge band, de hinderpaal tot bloei, 

Verruimd den arbeidskring, bevord'rend nieuwen groei. — 

Ontnuchterd volk, met ijzeren wil en staal in bloed! 

Gelouterd goud, dat aan den eisch des smids voldoet! 

Wat ijvert daar een ander volk, een natie rood? 
Voor wien richt het, met zooveel list, die galge groot? 
De toekomst toont ons dat gewrocht in zuiver licht. 
En zegt: „'t Is Hamans galg voor Mordechai gericht:" 
En 't graf naar Bismarck's profetie, in Zuider grond, 
Wacht willig op zijn prooi, met wijd gesporden mond. 

Terwijl elk speler op 't tooneel zijn rol nog speelt. 
Berust zijn deel bij Hem, die 't wachten hier beveelt. 



Generaal De Wet. 



Wie noemt gtj wel een flinke vent? 

De Wet. 
Bij Boer en Engelschman bekend? 

De Wet. 
Wie lieeft John Buil zoo vaak verrast? 
Zijn trein en mannen aangetast? 
't Is Christiaan De Wet: 't Is Ghristiaan De Wet. 

Wie is de held van Koornspruit? 

De Wet. 
Wie won daarbij een groote buit? 

De Wet. 
Wie is nu daar en dan weer hier? 
Wie vliegt van Vaal naar Grootrivier? 
't Is Christiaan De Wet : 't Is Christiaan De Wet. 

Wie is de dappere Generaal ? 

De Wet. 
Die den Engelschman ontnam yA]n maal? 

De Wet. 
Verschijnt, verdwijnt ter goeder uur, 
En Roberts maakt het leven zuur, 
't Is Christiaan De Wet : 't Is Christiaan De Wet. 

Wie breekt gedurig sporen op? 

De Wet. 
Wie slaat den vijand op zijn kop? 

De Wet. 
Wie is de schrik van d* Engelschman 
Dien Kitchener niet vangen kan? 
't Is Christiaan De Wet : 't Is Christiaan De Wet. 
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Wie is de Vrystaat uitgestapt? 

De Wet. 
Aan twee, drie generaals ontsnapt? 

De Wet. 
Wie is vereend met De la Rey? 
En maakt de Boeren vrienden bly? 
't Is Christiaan De Wet: 't Is Christiaan De Wet. 



Wie houdt daar ginds den moed er in? 

De Wet. 
Wie toont den waren vryheidszin? 

De Wet. 
En maakt dat alles recht zal kom? 
Tot heil van het Afrikanerdom? 
't Is Christiaan De Wet : 't Is Christiaan De Wet. 
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